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LIFE I N P » RIS. 

Paris, November 19, 1867. 
The King of Naples—Napoleon Still at Com- 

peigne— Empress Eugenie—The Financial 

Crisis, and Emperor Napoleon's Opinion of 

it—The Failure of the American Banking 

House Munroe Co—Death of Mr. Abba- 

tucci, and His Stately Funeral — Fashions. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

We are without any important political news. 
The King of Naples continues to imprison his 
subjects suspected of conspiracy. Ere long, 
his whole Kingdom will be a prison. 

Napoleon is still at Compeigne, amusing him. 
self with an endless number of guests, Badly put 
out at being obliged to attend him there, in con¬ 
sequence of the enormous expenses they are 
compelled to incur in dress. Empress Eugenie 
has till now insisted on the ladies changing 
twice a day, making sixteen new dresseB each, 
costing from one hundred to two hundred dol¬ 
lars, independent of the other very expensive 
accompaniments of a lady’s toilet, such as head¬ 
dresses, gloves, &e.—the whole amounting to 
about five thousand dollars for the honor of an 
eight days’ visit to that beautiful hunting castle i 
rather a large sum for the wives of public offi¬ 
cers. The fleeced husbands have at length ap¬ 
pealed to Napoleon for relief, and, to their sat¬ 
isfaction, the mighty Emperor decreed that the 
number of dresses should be reduced one half. 
You see wbat a great man can do I 

Napoleon has done still more. In a letter to 
the Minister of Finances, he declared that there 
was not, and could not be, a crisis in France, 
and that it existed only in the imagination of 
the people. He says, in addition : 

“I am decided not to employ those empirical 
means, to which recourse is not had except in 
cases happily so rare, and when catastrophes 
beyond human foresight fall on the country.” 

In the mean time, notwithstanding that letter, 
the Bank of France has raised the rate of dis¬ 
count to ten per cent., manufacturers are stop¬ 
ping operations, and merchants are in want of 
money. Napoleon might just as well pretend 
to have the power to stop a flood, as to pretend 
to be able to stop the progress of the general 
crisis now affecting all the civilized world. 

Several banking houses have suspended pay¬ 
ment; among them, that of Monroe & Co., where 
Americans have been in the habit of depositing. 
They are consequently without funds, and it is 
rumored that many of them have been obliged 
to pawn their jewels to get away. 

Mr. Abbatueci, Minister of Justice, died on 
the 11th instant, and, for the want of other 
excitement to divert the public mind from the 
pending crisis, it was decreed that he should be 
buried at the expense of the State, with all the 
pomp and ceremony of the Ministers of Louis 
XIV. 

The following is an account of the funeral, 
which took place on Saturday morning, at eleven 

From seven o’clock up to ten, a gun was 
fired every hour from the Hotel des Irivalides. 
At ten o’clock, large bodies of troops began to 
assemble in the vicinity of the Hotel of the 
Ministry of Justice, in the Place Vendome. The 
friends and acquaintances of the deceased, to¬ 
gether wiik the official personages invited to be 
present, collected in the Hotel. Around the 
principal entrance to the Ministry, black dra¬ 
peries were suspended. Troops lined both sides 
of the way from the Ministry of Justice, along 
the Rue de la Paix, down the Boulevarts to the 
Madeleine. The flags of the various regiments 
were decked with black crape, and the officers 
wore knots of crape at the hilt of their swords. 
Shortly after eleven, a salvo of fifteen guns 
from the Invalides was fired, and the body hav¬ 
ing been placed in the hearse, a procession was 
formed, and advanced to the Madeleine. 

The precession wbb headed by a detachment 
of the Garde de Parris, on horseback ; and next 
came Marshal Magnan, Commander-in-chief 
of the army of Paris, and his Bt-aff, all in full 
uniform, and on horseback. Then came the 
hearse, very tastefully arranged, and ornament¬ 
ed with silver embroidery and plumes of black 
feathers. The coffin was covered with black 
velvet, and over it was spread the uniform coat 
of the deceased. The cords of the pall were 
held by Marshal Pelissier; Mr. de Royer, Procu- 
reur General of the Court of Cassation, who has 
since been appointed in the deceased’s place; 
Mr. deBillault,Minister of the Interior; and Mr. 
Fould, Minister of State. Following the hearse 
was the deceased’s private carriage, with the 
windows closed. Several members of the de 
ceased’s family followed, who officiated as chief 
mourners; afterwards, the persons invited by 
the family, many of them distinguished. Next 
were a considerable number of generals, sena¬ 
tors, deputies, councillors of state, and other 
functionaries, in full uniform, and with crape 
round their arms; the first president, (Mr. Trop- 
long,) and a number of judges of the Court of 
Cassation, in red robes, decked with ermine; 
then the judges of the Imperial Court and of 
the civil tribunal, all in black or red robes. 
Coming after these were a number of advooates, 
also in robes, of notaries, avoues, and other 
persons connected with the administration of 
justice, together with Borne of the mayors of 
Paris, some funetionaries of the Prefecture, and 
after them a crowd of private persons. A depu¬ 
tation of the members of the Institute, in green 
uniforms, ornamented with palm leaves, prece¬ 
ded by mace-bearers, (the maces decked with 
crape;) then came the members of the faculties 
of law, medicine, and theology, nearly all of 
them in red robes. Three carriages, sent by 
the Emperor, Prince Jerome, and Prince Na¬ 
poleon, followed. In the Emperor’s carriage 
was the Duke de Cambaceres, Grand Chamber 
lain, charged to represent his Majesty, and 
some of his Majesty’s aides de-camp. Next 
came a string of mourning coaches drawn by 
two horses, arid the coachman’s box ornament¬ 
ed wit i the deceased’s escutcheons. The first 
regiment of hussars closed the cortege. As 
the procession swept on to the church, the 
troops presented arms, the bands playing the 
Dead March in Saul, and funeral rolls were beat¬ 
en on the muffled drums. Outside the Made¬ 
leine, the only decorations were black draperies, 
bearing the deceased Minister’s initial “ A,” 
suspended around the great door. The interior 
of the church was fitted up with black drape¬ 
ries, relieved by ermine, the letter A, and by es 
cutcheons bearing the deceased's arms. In 
the centre a magnificent catafalca was erected, 
at the corners of which were four allegorical 
statues; it was surmounted with a splendid 
canopy. When the personages present had 
taken their places, the clergy of the Madeleine, 
who were headed by the cute of the church, 
received the coffin at the door, and proceeded 
to celebrate the service for the dead in the sol¬ 
emn form ordered by the Catholic church. In 
the ohoir on the right was to be seen Cardinal 
Morlot, Archbishop of Paris, and near him the 
Duke of Cambaceres, General Roguet, and the 
members of the diplomatic corps; while on the 
right were the Ministers, Marshals of France, 
and Admirals. The Abbe de Query performed 
the funeral service, and the Archbishop gave 
the absolution. This done, a great number of 
ithe personages present sprinkled the coffin with 
holy water; and afterwards a procession was 
formed, to accompany it to the cemetery of 
Pere La Chaise. This procession was ranged 
iu a different order to that which went to the 
church. First was a detachment of the Garde 
de Paris on horseback; then Marshal Magnan 
and his staff; then the first regiment of hus¬ 
sars ; then three or four regiments of infantry, 
followed by tho hearse, the mourning coaches, 
and private carriages. The cortege went up 
the Boulevarts, near to the Place de la Bastile, 


and then turned up to the Rue de la Roquette and over the front, tied in a bow over the chin, 
to the cemetery. left to float over the strings of mauve-colored 

The deceased was interred with the usual re- taffetas strings, tied under the chin. A role of 
ligious ceremonies, in the vault of his family, black velvet brought across from one side to 
and afterwards another salvo of artillery was the other, at the top of the forehead, with a bow 
fired. Mr. Fould, Minister of State, and Mr. of black lace hanging from one side over the 
Royer,nowMinisterof Justice,deliveredaddress- blonde cap, completed this simple, commeil- 
es over Ihe tomb. A great number of persons faut, and aristocratic-looking bonnet. The 
assembled in the Rue de la Paix, ou the Boule- same style we saw in pink and white uncut vel- 
varts, and in the vicinity of the Madeleine, to vet, and the barbe or ficher of white blonde, 
see tho pro:-5*eion. On the BoulevartB the with a pink or white feather in the cap. 
windows of mcJ 'of the cafes, and very many This style has met with particular favor, and 
private houses, were filled with spectators. As reminds one of the- Rigolette cap worn some 
the hearse passed along, every bead was uncov- years past—the shapes varying but little from 
ered, and the most respectful feeling was mani- those worn during the past summer, though 
fested. The bands of the different regiments they shade the face more agreeably. Wide 
played mournful airs, and solemn rolls were at laces are now less used for trimmings. The 
intervals beaten on the drums, until the cortege bonnets for young ladies are made of perfectly 
reached the cemetery. The gathering of pri- plain, either white, black, or dark-colored vel- 
vate carriages at the funeral was extraordina- vets, with no other trimming than a bias bow of 
riiy large. From the excellent arrangements bright tartan velvet on one side, the long ends 
made, there was not the slightest confusion. finished off with a fringe or tassels, being very 
A sudden change in the weather has at last girlish and youthful; a roll of the same tartan 
brought out the winter fashions. The long, velvet is brought across the forehead. A little 
heavy bournous in vogue, and held in high re- marabout feather, tipped with the eame colors 
quest, meets with universal favor. It is cer- as the velvet, is placed in the blonde cap, and 
tainly more seasonable, and infiuitely more adds much to the beauty of this head gear. The 
comfortable, than the short winter garments taffotas strings are invariably of the Bame color 
worn for the past five or six years. The moBt as tbe bonnet. Headdresses are often made of 
elegant are of bright tartan velvet, forming al- bright-colored velvets, mixed in with puffs of 
most a half circle when spread out, and not un- white tulle, 
like the Spanish mantle, cut straight in front, „ _ ~ 

and a biased seam behind. The Capnchon, or MRS. BADGERY. 

pointed hood, hanging nearly to the bottom of Frora Ha ^ ld Word , 

the waist, adds much to the elegance of that 

garment. Tbe bournous is buttoned with large la there aB y law 1Q England which will pro¬ 
buttons all the way down in front. Tbe black feet me from Mrs. Badgery ? 
cloth bournous is iu better taste for walking I am a bachelor, and Mrs. Badgery is a 
than the many-colored, bound with a narrow widow. Let nobody rashly imagine that I am 

SmSy 8 £ed r with 0 blfck 0< 'sfik, ^ornamSed abont to re,ate a common P lace grievance, be- 
with three tassels. Light black cloth, such as cauee 1 have suffered the first sentence to 
gentlemen wear for Bummer coats, lined with escape my pen. My objection to Mrs. Badgery 
silk and wadded about the shoulders, is much is, not that she is too fond of me, but that she is 
more agreeable than those heavy cloth cloaks too fond of the memory of her late huababd. 
still much worn ; the plaid velvet is only fit q« , ,, 

for a carriage wrapping. Black velvet man- “he has not attempted to marry me ; she would 
ties are likewise made larger, often in the not think of marrying me, even if I asked her. 
shape of a flounce; both flounce and the lower Understand, therefore, if you please, at the out- 
edge of the point covered with black lace, set, that my grievance in relation to this widow 
headed with jet trimmings, or pass menteries. lady is a grievance of an entirely new kind. 
There are various other patterns for mantles, T . . _ 3 

with wide sleeves, like those worn for the past Lot me be g m a S aiB - I am a bachelor of a 
tew years, except that they are much fuller and certain age. I have a large circle of acquaint- 
longer, considered, however, less elegant than ance; but I solemnly declare that the late Mr. 
the above mentioned. The only change for Badgery was never numbered in the list of my 
young ladies’ outside garment is in the length friendg> j never heard f him . life j 
of the casaque, sometimes made of the same , , y ’ 

material as the dress, but velvets and cloths are nev€r kuew that he had left a relict; I never 
preferred for this style of garment. For sortie- aet e y ea on Mrs. Badgery until one fatal morn- 
de-bad, or evening mantle, the Algerine bour- ing when I went to see if the fixtures were all 
nous, of striped oriental material, is most worn; ; n m _ new house, 

white Cashmere cloaks, a, Capuchon, ornament- M , . . ' , , , _ , 

ed with rich tassels, still hold their own for _ “ ew houae 18 ln the suburba of London, 
young ladies. 1 looked at it, liked it, took it. Three times I 

Basques continue to enjoy favor for morning visited it before I sent my furniture in—once 
dresses, and they are still made for dinner or with a friend, once with a surveyor, once by 
reception dresses, when the skirt is plain. With myself, to throw a sharp eye, as I have already 
flounces, or double skirts, the corsage is made intimated, over the fixtures. The third visit 
& dents de loup, or a la daumont ; the former marked the fatal occasion on which I first saw 
certainly gives an elegant air to the waist, Mrs. Badgery. A deep interest attaches to 
forming a small point behind, and on the hips this event, and I shall go into details in de- 
no longer than those worn last winter on ball scribing it. 

dresses, and a point in front likewise. I rang the bell of the garden door. The old 

Black and colored velvets, and more particu- woman appointed to keep the house answered 
larly rich tartan velvets, of bright and vivid it. I directly saw something strange and con- 
hueB, are the favorite trimmings for dresses at, fused in her face and manner. Some men 
present. Madame Rogers’s atelier was crowd- would have pondered a little, and questioned her. 
ed yesterday with the elite of Parisian society, I am by nature impetuous and a rusher at con- 
eager to see the dresses forming a part of the elusions. “ Drunk,” I said to myself, and 
trousseau of the beautiful little Marquise de walked on into the house perfectly satisfied. 

B-. I looked into the front parlor. Grate all 

Having had the good fortune to be one of the right, curtain pole all right, gas chandelier all 
novelty-seekers, I will now give you the fruit of right. I looked into the back parlor—ditto, 
my close observation. ditto, ditto, as wo men of business say. I 

First, a rich lilac plain silk dress, with double mounted the stairs. Blind on back window 
skirts, attracted my attention; tbe corsage right? Yes; blind on back window right. I 
a dents de loup, without any other trimming on opened the door of the front drawing-room— 
the corsage than that of four large bows of rib- and there, sitting in the middle of the bare 
bon down the front; the sleeves (turned over) floor, was a large woman on a little camp-stool I 
a revers, with a large bow and floating ends at- She was dressed in the deepest mourning, her 
tached to the sleeve in front, the ends floating face hidden by the thickest crape veil I ever 
towards the elbow. The upper skirt on either saw, and she was groaning softly to herself in 
side was likewise trimmed with two bows with the desolate solitude of my new unfurnished 
long ends, made of the same width of black vel- house. 

vet as those on the corsage. What did I do ? Do ? I bounced back into 

Another handsome dress of rich plain black the landing as if I had been shot, uttering the 
silk, corsage high, a dents de loup, and, instead national exclamation of terror and astonish- 
of the four bows down the front, as on the above- ment:“ Hullo I ” (And here I particularly 
mentioned corsage, there was but one large beg, in parenthesis, that the printer follow my 
bow attached to the corsage where the color spelling of the word, and not put Hillo, or Hal- 
meets, with ends eight inches long and four loa, instead, both of which are base compro- 
wide, made of rich Tartan velvet, fringed at the misea which represent no sound that ever yet 

ends. Two rows of bows down either side of issued from any Englishman’s lips.) I said 

the upper skirt, made of the same Tartan vel- “Hullo!” and then I turned round fiercely 
vet, with ends equally long and fringed. The upon the old woman who kept the house, and 
sleeves, trimmed with bows of the same, com- said “ Hullo I ” again. 

pleted the beautiful dreSB. She understood the irresistible appeal that I 

A third dress of Louise blue moire antique, bad made to her feelings, and curtesyed, and 
with double skirts, the oorsage high, a la dau- looked towards the drawing-room, and humbly 
monl, trimmed with large bows of blue velvet, hoped that I was not startled or put out. I 

and floating ends fringed; one was attached to asked who the crape-eovered woman on the 

the waist behind, and another in front at the camp-stool was, and what she wanted there, 
neck. The sleeves full, and plaited half way Before the old woman could answer, the soft 
down to the elbow in three largo box plaits, and groaning in the drawing-room ceased, and a 
the remainder hanging full over the arm ; each muffled voice, speaking from behind the crape 
plait trimmed with a stripe of velvet If inch veil, addressed me reproachfully, and said: 
wide at the top, gradually increasing in width “I am the widow of the late Mr. Badgery.” 

all the way down to the bottom of the sleeve, What did I say in answer? Exactly the 

where the ends were richly fringed off. The words which, I flatter myself, any other sensible 
upper skirt was trimmed down the sides with man in my situation would have said. And what 
four perpendicular stripes of velvet, to eorres- words were they ? These two: 
pond with the sleeves, four inches wide, and as “ Oh, indeed! ” 

maDy inehes apart, fringed at the bottom. “Mr. Badgery and myself were the last ten- 

A rich green taffetas dress, with quilles or ants who inhabited this house,” continued the 
ornaments of black velvet down the sides of the muffled voice. “ Mr. Badgery died here.” The 


10 longer than those worn last win: 
IresBes, and a point in front likewisi 
Black and colored velvets, and me 


ly papered, carpeted, and furnished, for a month; 
but has only been adorned, love, since you en¬ 
tered it.’ If yon have no sympathy, sir, for 
such remembrances as these; if you see noth¬ 
ing pitiable iu my position, taken in connec¬ 
tion with my presence here; if you cannot 
enter into my feelings, and thoroughly under¬ 
stand that this is not a house, but a shrine— 
you have only to say so, and I am quite willing 
to go.” 

She spoke with the air of a martyr—a martyr 
to my insensibility. If she had been the pro¬ 
prietor, and I had been the intruder, she could 
not have been more mournfully magnanimous. 
All this time, too, she never raised her veil— 
she never raised it, in my presence, from that 
time to this. I have no idea whether she is 
young or old, dark or fair, handsome or ugly; 
my impression is, that she is in every respect a 
finished and perfect Gorgon, but I have no 
basis of fact on which I can support that dismal 
idea. A moving mess of crape, and a muffled 
voice—that, if you drive me to it, is all I know, 
in a pereonal point of view, of Mrs. Badgery. 

“Ever since my irreparable loss, this has been 
the shrine of my pilgrimage and the altar of 
my worship,” proceeded the voice. “ One man 
may call himself a landlord, and say that he 
will let it; another man may call himself a ten¬ 
ant, and say that he will take it. I don’t blame 
either of those two men ; I don’t wish to in¬ 
trude on either of those two men; I only tell 
fh e m that this is my home ; that my heart is 
still in possession, and that no mortal laws, 
landlords, or tenants, can ever turn it out. If 
you don’t understand this, sir; if the holiest 
feelings that do honor to your common nature 
have do particular sanctity in your estimation, 
pray, do not scruple to say so ; pray, tell me to 
go.” 

“I don’t wish to do anything uncivil, ma’am,” 
said I. “ But I am a single man, and I am not 
sentimental. (Mrs. Badgery groaned.) No¬ 
body told me I was coming into a shrine when 
I took this house ; nobody warned me, when I 
first went over it, that there wag a Heart in pos¬ 
session. I regret to have disturbed your medi¬ 
tations, and I am sorry to hear that Mr. Badg¬ 
ery is dead. That is all I have to Bay about 
it; and, now, with your kind permission, I will 
do myself the honor of wishing you good morn¬ 
ing, and will go up stairs to look after the fix¬ 
tures on the second floor.” 

Could I have given a gentler hint than this ? 
Could I have spoken more compassionately to a 
woman whom I sincerely believed to be old and 
ugly ? Where is the man to be found who can 
lay his hand on his heart, and honestly that 
he ever really pitied the sorrows of a Gorgon ? 
Search through the whole surface of the globe, 
and you will discover human phenomena of all 
sorts, but you will not find that man. 

To resume. I made her a bow, and left her 
on the camp-stool, in the middle of the drawing¬ 
room floor, exactly as I had found her. I as¬ 
cended to the second floor, walked into the 
back room first, and inspected the grate. It, 
appeared to be a little out of repair, so I stooped 
down to look at it a little closer. While I was 
kneeling over the bars, I was violently startled 
by the fall of one large drop of warm water, 
from a great height, exactly in Ihe middle of a 
bald place, which has been widening a great 
deal of late years, on the top of my head. I 
turned on my knees, and looked round. Heaven 
and earth! the crape covered woman had fol¬ 
lowed me up stairs—the source from which the 
drop of warm water had fallen was no other 
than Mrs. Badgery’s eye. 

“ I wish you could contrive not to cry over 
the top of my head, ma’am,” said I. 

My patience was becoming exhausted, and I 
spoke with considerable asperity. Tbe curly- 
headed youth of the present age may not be 
able to sympathise with my feelings on this oc¬ 
casion ; but my bald brethren know, as well as 
I do, that the most unpardonable of all liberties 
is a liberty taken with the unguarded top of the 
human head. 

Mrs. Badgery did not seem to hear me. 
When she had dropped the tear, she was stand¬ 
ing exactly over me, looking down at the grate; 
and she never stirred an inch after I had spo¬ 
ken. 

’ “ Don’t cry over my head, ma’am,” I repeat¬ 

ed, more irritably than before. 

“ This was his dressing-room,” said Mrs. 
Badgery, indulging in muffled soliloquy. “ He 
was singularly particular about his shaving 
water. He always liked to have it in a little tin 
pot, and he invariably desired that it might be 
placed on this hob.” 

She groaned again, and tapped one side of 
the grate with the leg of her camp-stool. 

If I had been a woman, or if Mrs. Badgery 
had been a man, I should now have proceeded 
to extremities, and should have vindicated my 
right to my own house by an appeal to physical 
force. Under existing circumstances, all that 
I could do was to express my indignation by a 
glance. The glance produced not the slightest 
result—and no wonder. Who can look at a 


upper skirt, the corsage ct basque, the sleeves voice ceased, and the soft groans began again, 
tight from the wrist to the elbow, and from It was perhaps not necessary to answer 
thence to the arm hole ornamented with two this; bat I did answer it. How ? In one 
puffs—the first of velvet, and the one above of word : 
the same material as the dress; it was in the “ Ha I ” 

beat of taBte, and very new. “ Our house has been long empty,” resumed 

A pink moire antique, with double skirts cov- the voice, choked by sobs. “Our establiah- 
ered with superb Point d’Aleneon lace, gave ment has been broken up. Being left in re¬ 
general satisfaction. The lace deep, and sur- duced circumstances, I now live in a cottage 
mounted by a wide bouillon of pink tulle, upon near; but it is not home to me. This is home, 
which a ruche of pink satin ribbon an inch However long I live, wherever I go, whatever 
wide was placed in points. A sky-blue taffetas changes may happen to this beloved house, 
plain Ekirt, trimmed down the sides with quilles, nothing can ever prevent from looking on it as 
and ornamented with large bouillons or puffs my home. I came here, sir, wi h Mr. Badgery 
of tulle, upon the centre one of which were after our honeymoon. All the brief happiness 
placed large bows of plain rich satin ribbon, of my life was once contained within these four 
made a beautiful variety. walls. Every dear remembrance that I fondly 

The flounces of a white tulle dress covered cherish is shut up in these sacred rooms.” 
with Point de Venise laces, most tastefully Again the voice ceased, and again the soft 
draped and caught up with clumps of pink groans echoed round my empty walls, and oozed 
merabout feathers, was the most fairy-like of out past me down my uncarpeted staircase, 
that large collection of rich and elegant dresses, I reflected. Mrs. Badgery’s brief happiness 
too numerous to be described. and dear remembrances were not included in 

The travelling dress was made of dark gray the list of fixtures. Why could she not take 
checked moire antique, plain skirt, with a very them away with her? Why should Bhe leave 
long casaque, and a short cape thrown over the them littered about in the way of my furniture? 
Bhoulders, to form a sort of bertha; the whole I was just thinking how I could put this view 
finished off with a simple binding of black vel- of the case strongly to Mrs. Badgery, when she 
vet, &c., two rich tassels attached to the cor- suddenly left off groaning, and addressed me 
ners of the cape in front. once more. 

The most fashionable bonnets of the season “ While this house has been empty,” she 
are made of two different styles of velvets, taste- said, “ I have been in the habit of looking in 
fully combined. Some of the best of our mil- from time to time, and renewing my tender as- 
liners have recently exhibited exquisite bonnets sociations with the place. I have lived, as it 
made in that style, a few of which may here bo were, in the sacred memories of Mr. Badgery 
described to advantage. One of black velvet, and of the paBt, which these dear, these price- 
the brim perfectly plain, the crown of the same, leas rooms call up, dismantled and dusty as they 
split in the centre, thus forming two points are at the present moment. It has been my 
hanging over the curtain at the Bide, and lined practice to give a remuneration to the attendant 

with bright red velvet, and the same over the for any slight trouble that I might occasion”- 

crown. The curtain of plain black velvet, with- “ Only sixpence, sir,” whispered the old wo- 
out any trimming whatever, and the two points man, close at my ear. 

only finished off with rich tassels; on the top “And to ask nothing in return,” continued 
of the crown, there was a bow of black lace, Mrs. Badgery, but the permission to bring my 
both loops and long ends hanging over the red camp-Btool with me, and to meditate ou Mr. 
crown. In one side of the blonde cap there Badgery in the empty rooms, with every one of 
was a Bmall bunch of red velvet flowers, with which some happy thought, or eloqueut word, 
red velvet leaves, and a roll of velvet an inch or tender action of his, is so sweetly associated, 
wide brought across the upper part of the fore- I came here on my usual errand to-day. I am 
head, and the Btrings of a heavy soft red taffetas discovered, I presume, by the new proprietor 
ribbon. A bonnet of maroon velvet, the crown of the house—discovered, I am quite ready to 
and curtain perfectly plain, simply trimmed on admit, as an intrader. I am willing to go, if 
one side with a rich ostrich feather, and on the you wish it, after hearing my explanation. My 
other with long loops edged with narrow black heart is full, sir ; I am quite incapable of con- 
Ghantilly lace; to relieve the white blonde cap, tending with you. You would hardly think it, 
there was placed on one aide a small feather, but I am sitting on the spot once occupied by 
corresponding to tbe one on the outside; the our ottoman. 1 am looking towards the window 
strings of maroon tuffetas ribbon. in which my flower stand once stood. In this 

A bonnet suited to a more elegant style of very place, Mr. Badgery first sat down and 
dress than either of those already described was clasped me to his heart when we first came 
made of mauve-colored velvet, perfectly plain, back from our honey-moon trip. ‘ Matilda,’ he 
with a black Chantilly lace barbe brought across said, 1 your drawing-room has been expensive- 


and instantly shut the door after me. The next 
moment, I heard the rustliner of the crape gar¬ 
ments outside, and the muffled voice of Mrs. 
Badgery, poured lamentably through the key¬ 
hole. 

“ Do you mean to make that your bed-room ? ” 
asked the voice on the other side of the door. 
“ Oh, don’t make that your bed-room! I -am 
going away directly—but, oh pray, pray let that 
one room be sacred 1 Don’t sleep there I If 
you can possibly help it, don’t Bleep there! ” 

I opened the window, and looked up and 
down the road. If I had seen a policeman 
within hail, I should certainly have called him 
in. No such person was visible. I shut the 
window again, and warned Mrs. Badgery through 
the door, in my sternest tones, not to interfere 
with my domestic arrangements. 

“ I mean to have my bedstead put up here,” 
I said ; “ and what is more, I mean to sleep 
here ; and what is more, I mean to snore here.” 

Severe, I think, that last sentence! It com¬ 
pletely crushed Mrs. Badgery for the moment. 
I heard the crape garments rustling away from 
the door; I heard the mufflsd groans going 
slowly and solemnly down the stairs again. 

In due course of time, I also descended to 
the ground floor. Had Mrs. Badgery really 
left the premises ? I looked into the front par¬ 
lor—empty. Back parlor—empty. Any other 
room on the ground floor ? Yes—a long room 
at the end of the passage. The door was closed. 
I opened it cautiously, and peeped in. A faint 
scream, and a smack of two distractedly-clasped 
hands, saluted ir.y appearance. There she was, 
again on the camp-stool, again sitting exactly 
in the middle of the floor. 

“ Don’t, don’t look in in that way! ” cried Mrs. 
Badgery, wringing her hands. “ I could bear 
it in any other room, but I can’t bear it in this. 
Every Monday morning, I looked out the things 
for the wash in this room. He was difficult to 
please about his linen; the washerwoman never 
put starch enough into his collars to satisfy 
him. Oh 1 how often and often has he popped 
his head in here, as you popped yours just now, 
and Baid, in his amusing way, ‘ More starch I ’ 
Oh 1 how droll he always was—how very, very 
droll in this little dear back room! ” 

I said nothing. The situation had now got 
beyond words. I stood, with the door in my 
hand, lot king down the passage towards the 
garden, and waiting doggedly for Mrs. Badgery 
to go out. My plan succeeded. She rose, 
sighed, shut up the camp stool, stalked along 
the passage, paused on the hall-mat, Baid to her¬ 
self, “ Sweet, sweet spot I ” descended the steps, 
groaned along the gravel-walk, and disappear¬ 
ed from view at last through the garden-door. 

“ Let her in again at your peril,” Baid I to 
the woman who kept the house. 

She curtesyed and trembled, I left the 
premises, satisfied with my own conduot, under 
very trying circumstances — delusively con¬ 
vinced, also, that I had done with Mrs. Badgery. 

The next day I sent in the furniture. The 
most unprotected object on the face of the 
earth is a house when the furniture is going in. 
The doors must be kept open; and employ as 
many servants as you may, nobody can be de¬ 
pended on as a domestic sentry bo long as the 
van is at the gate. Tbe confusion of “ moving 
iu ” demoralizes the steadiest disposition, and 
there is no such thing as a properly-guarded 


r post, from the top of the house to the bottom. 
How the invasion was managed, how tbe sur¬ 
prise was effected, I know not; but it is cer¬ 
tainly the fact, that when my furnitnre went in, 
the inevitable Mrs. Badgery went in along 
with it. 

I had some very choice engravings, after the 
old masters; and I was first awakened to a 
consciousness of Mrs. Badgery’s presence in 
the house while I was hanging up my proof 
impression of Titian’s Venus over the front 
parlor fire place. “ Not there 1 ” cried the muf¬ 
fled voice, imploringly. “ His portrait used to 
hang there. Oh, what a print—what a dread¬ 
ful print to put where his dear portrait used to 
be I” I turned round in a fury. There she 
was, still muffled up in crape, still carrying her 
abominable camp-stool. Before I conld say a 
word in remonstrance, six men in green-baize 
aprons staggered in with my sideboard, and 
Mrs. Badgery suddenly disappeared. Had they 
trampled her under foot, or crushed her in the 
doorway? Though not an inhuman man by 
nature, I asked myself those questions quite 
composedly. No very long time elapsed be¬ 
fore they were practically answered in the nega¬ 
tive by the reappearance of Mrs. Badgery her¬ 
self, in a perfectly unruffled condition of chron¬ 
ic grief. 

In the course of the day, I had my toes trod¬ 
den on, I was knocked about by my own furni¬ 
ture, the six men iu baize aprons dropped all 
sorts of small articles over me in going up and 
down stairs; but Mrs. Badgery escaped un¬ 
scathed. Every time Ithought she badbeenturn¬ 
ed out of the house, she proved, on the contra¬ 
ry, to be groaring close behind me. She wept 
over Mr. Badgery’s memory in every room, per¬ 
fectly undisturbed to the last by the chaotic 
confusion of moving in. I am not sure, but I 
think she brought a tin box of sandwiches with 
her, and celebrated a tearful picnic of her own 
in the groves of my front garden. I say I am 
not sure of this; but I ana positively certain 
that I never entirely got rid of her all day; and 
I know, to my cost, that Bhe insisted on making 
me as well acquainted with Mr. Badgery’s fa¬ 
vorite notions and habits as I am with my own. 
It may interest the reader if I report that my 
taste in carpets is not equal to Mr. Badgery’s; 
that my ideas on the subject of servants’ wages 
are not so generous as Mr. Badgery’s ; and that 
I ignorantly persisted in placing a sofa in a 
position which Mr. Badgery, in his time, con¬ 
sidered to be particularly fitted for an arm¬ 
chair. I could go nowhere, look nowhere, do 
nothing, say nothing, all that day, without 
bringing the widowed incubus in the crape gar¬ 
ments down upon me immediately. I tried 
civil remonstrances, I tried rude speeches, I 
tried sulky silence—nothing had the least effect 
on her. The memory of Mr. Badgery was the 
shield of proof with which she warded off my 
fiercest attacks. Not till the last article of fur¬ 
niture had been moved in, did I lose sight of 
her; and even then she had not really left the 
house. One of my six men in green,baize 
aprons routed her out of the back-garden area, 
where she was telling my servauts, with floods 
of tears, of Mr. Badgery’s virtuous strictness 
with his housemaid in the matter of followers. 
My admirable man in green baize courageous¬ 
ly saw her out, and shut the garden door after 
her. I gave him half a crown on the spot; 
and, if anything happens to him, I am ready to 
make the future prosperity of his fatherless 
family my own peculiar care. 

The next day was Sunday. I attended morn¬ 
ing service at my new parish church. A popu¬ 
lar preacher had been announced, and the 
bnilding was crowded. I advanced a little way 
up the nave, and looked to my right, and saw 
no room. Before I could look to my left, I felt 
a hand laid persusively on my arm. I turned 
round—and there was Mrs. Badgery, with her 
pew-door open, solemnly beckoning me iu. The 
crowd had closed up behind me; the eyes of a 
dozen_ members of tbe congregation, at least, 
were fixed on me. I had no choice but to save 
appearances, and accept the dreadful invitation. 
There was a vaeant place next to the door 
ot the pew. I tried to drop iuto it, but Mrs. 
Badgery stopped me. “ His seat,” she whis¬ 
pered, and signed to me to place myself on the 
other side of her. It is unnecessary to say that 
i had to climb over a hassock, and that I 
knocked down all Mrs. Badgery’a devotional 
books before I succeeded in passing between 
her and the front of the pew. She cried uninter¬ 
ruptedly through the service; composed her¬ 
self when it was over; and began to tell me 
what Mr. Badgery’s opinions had been on 
points of abstract theology. Fortunately there 
was great confusion and crowding at the door 
of the church; and I escaped at the hazard of 
my life by running round the back of the car¬ 
riages. I passed the interval between the 
service alone in the fields, being deterred 
from going home by the fear that Mrs. Badgery 
might have got there before me. 

Monday came. I positively ordered my ser¬ 
vants to let no lady in deep mourning pass 
inside the garden door, without first consulting 
me. After that, feelrng tolerably secure, I 
occupied myself in arranging my books and 
prints. I had not pursued this employment 
much more than an hour, when one of the ser¬ 
vants burst excitedly into the room, and inform¬ 
ed me that a lady in deep mourning had been 
taken faint, just outside my door, and had re¬ 
quested leave to come in and sit down for a 
few moments. I ran down the garden path to 
bolt the door, and arrived just iu time to see it 
violently pushed open by an officious and sym¬ 
pathizing crowd. They drew away on either 
side as they saw me. There she was, leaning 
on the grocer’s shoulder, with the butcher’s boy 
in attendance, carrying her camp stool 1 Leaving 
my servants to do what they liked with her I 
ran back and locked myself up in my bedroom. 
When she evacuated the premises some hours 
afterwards, I received a message of apology, 
informing me that this particular Monday was 
the sad anniversary of her wedding day, and 
that she had been taken faint, in consequence, 
at the sight of her lost husband’s house. 

Tuesday forenoon passed away happily, with¬ 
out any new invasion. After lunch, I thought 
I would go out and take a walk. My garden 
door has a sort of peep-hole in it, covered with 
a wire grating. As I got close to this grating, 
I thought I saw something mysteriously dark 
on the outer side of it. I bent my head down, 
to look through, and instantly found myself 
face to face with the crape veil. “ Sweet, sweet 
spot I ” said the muffled voice, speaking straight 
into my eyes through the grating. The usual 
groans followed, and the name of Mr. Badgery 
was plaintively pronounced before I could re¬ 
cover myself sufficiently to retreat to the house. 

Wednesday is the day on which I am writing 
this narrative. It is not twelve o’clook yet, and 
there is every probability that some new form of 
sentimental persecution is in store for me before 
the evening. Thus far, these lines contain a 
perfectly true statement of Mrs. Badgery’s con¬ 
duct towards me since I entered on the posses¬ 
sion of my house and her shrine. What am I 
to do? That is the point I wish to insist on— 
what am I to do ? How am I to get away from the 
memory of Mr. Badgery, and the unappeasable 
grief of his disconsolate widow? Any other 
species of invasion it is possible to resist; but 
how is a man placed in my unhappy and un¬ 
paralleled circumstances to defend himself? I 
gan’t keep a dog ready to fly at Mrs. Badgery. 

I can’t charge her at a police court with being 
oppressively fond of the house in which her 
husband died. I can’t set man-traps for a 
woman, or prosecute a weeping widow as a tres¬ 
passer and a nuisance. I amhelplesaly involved 
in the unrelaxing folds of Mrs. Badgery’s crape 
veil. Surely there was no exaggeration in my 
language when I said that I was a sufferer un¬ 
der a perfectly new grievance. Can anybody 
advise me ? Has anybody had even the faintest 
and remotest experience of the peculiar form 
of persecution under which I am now suffering ? 
If nobody has, is there any legal gentleman in 
the United Kingdom who can answer the all- 
important question which appears at the head 
of this narrative? I began by asking that ques¬ 
tion, because it was uppermost in my mind. It 
is uppermost in my mind still, and I therefore 
beg leave to conclude appropriately by asking 
it again: 

Is there any law in England which will pro¬ 
tect me from Mrs. Badgery ? 


6©" The following extract of a letter shows 
how Post Office matters are sometimes man¬ 
aged by Party. 

Fairview, Guernsey Co., Ohio, 

December 8, 1867. 

To the Editor of the National Era : 

Since I last sent you a small list of subscri¬ 
bers, (at which time I was Postmaster here,) 
the “ Black Border Ruffian Kansas Democracy ” 
have saw fit, in their supposed wisdom, to have 
me removed, although they some two or three 
years ago, proffered me the Post Office, without 
distinction of party, from the fact that I had 
suffered the loss of a leg by amputation, and 
was, besides, in very limited circumstances pe¬ 
cuniarily. But, finding that they could neither 
whip me into the support of their party, nor buy 
me over to vote for Buchanan, Slavery, & Co., 
threats began to be made, laBt fall, that they 
would pitch me out, and put in one of their own 
men; and during the early part of the summer 
they grew so warm upon the subject, that they 
boldly declared, “ leg or no leg, he shall go 
out”—and out sure enough I went. One of the 
beauties of the thing was, they held an election, 
notice of which was posted up through the town 
some ten days before the election, the only 
qualification of an elector at said election be¬ 
ing that he had voted for Buchanan. True, 
some of the party refused utterly to participate 
iu the election, while others went in sight of the 
place of voting, and got ashamed of the com¬ 
pany, and hastily beat a retreat. 

At least three-fourths of the business of the 
office was done by the Republican party; yet, 
they were excluded from making a choice. 

However, enough of this. Only permit me 
to say that the cause of Republicanism is being 
every day more firmly rooted in the affections of 
a majority of the voters of this vicinity. 


their walking and talking appeared the hero of 
the following narrative, seating himself not far 
away “in his auto-easy-chair of a tail: ” 

“Whether frightened at the liveliness of onr 
friend’s well-known powers of description, or at 
the slight French accent that still lingers in his 
wonderful fluency of English, the squirrel at 
the first rush of emphasis in the Baron’s tale, 
started from his. Down went those enviable 
limbs, that serve alike the purposes of legs or 
arms, and away he scudded up the bank. But 
the bank was steep, and the gesticulating arms 
of the tall foreigner looked formidably prehen¬ 
sile. There was but one alternative—the bridge 
across the chasm. But alas 1 with his loss of 
confidence, the little corn monger’s usual fore¬ 
sight had forsaken him. He did not look 
ahead far enough to see that, instead of taking 
him to the safe side of the glen, that uarrow 
bridge ended in the very centre of a ‘large 
town in Cappadocia.’* Dana was astride of the 
far end of that single plank, his formidable lap 
presenting a toll-gate that there was no manner 
of getting round. Two-thirds across before he 
discovered thfe, the fugitive turned to go back. 
But, with the quickness of a practiced sports¬ 
man. De Trobriand had closed up the retreat. 
Stopping in his story at the sight of the squir¬ 
rel’s blunder, he sprang to the bridge, dropped 
his Parisian boots on either side of the plank, 
and there sat the two—a parenthesis of editors 
enclosing a very reasonably frightened topic of 
discussion 1 

_ “ [And now comes a phenomenon of natural 
history, to which I beg to call the attention of 
Prof. Agassiz.] 

“ After running backward and forward, in 
terrified perplexity, for two or three minutes, 
the little victim came to a stand still and pro¬ 
ceeded coolly to reason upon it. He looked 
first at one side, and then at the other. The 
two ends of the plank were laid on the ledges 
of the two opposite banks, aurl, by jumping 
across the barricade of the Tribune, on one 
side, or that of the Courrier des Etats Unis on 
the other, he might at least land on a rocky 
precipice, with the danger only of slipping off 
as he should alight, and so falling into the 
torrent below. 

“ And this he decided to do; but observe 
tbe almost human reason shown in his two or 
three subsequent expedients l 

“ His two cheek-pouches (he was a ground- 
squirrel, you understand, one of the tamias 


pick up of provender. With a knowing alter¬ 
nation of his sharp eyes from one desperate 
outlet to the other, he evidently made up his 
mind that it would he easier to overleap the 
Frenchman than the Yankee; but he came to 
the conclusion also, after carefully measuring 
the jump, that he could not do it and carry 
weight. He quietly disgorged, therefore, upon 
the centre of the plank, eight or ten kernels of 
corn, and, thus lightened, ran to the edge. But 
here a new thought occurred to him. 

“ You recollect the long hickory sapling 
which serves as a balustrade to that otherwise 
giddy bridge over the torrent. Up one of the 
pine cleats which support the slight railing 
ran the squirrel, evidently seeing that he could 
j ump to more advantage from this higher point. 
But sitting here for a moment, to gather his 
courage and hia forces, he bethought himself, 
that, with the jump thus made easier, he might 
carry more weight; and, descending again to 
the bridge, he picked up one-half of his pre 
viously-disgorged corn, stored it safely in his 
cheek pockets, ascended again to the top of the 
railing, and made the leap he had previously 
projected. To my great relief he alighted 
safely, and, with the wreck he had saved from 
his threatened bankruptcy, he ran up the slant¬ 
ing ledge of the precipice and disappeared. 

“ Here were certainly evidence of uncommon 
intelligence in this little animal—his sudden 
command of coolness in emergency, his delib¬ 
erate choice between two evils, hia prudential 
lessening of hindrance, his reconsideration of 
plan after a new light upon the matter, and the 
final proof how wisely he had calculated the 
possible savings from his first over hasty ‘ as¬ 
signment,’ and how well he had measured his 
powers for the less-desperate leap. It is a sto¬ 
ry worthy of perusal iu W all street, or of copying 
into Thompson’s Bank Note Reporter." 


A correspondent of the Panama Star, writing 
from Aspinwall, under date of the 2 i inst., fur¬ 
nishes the following additional particulars of 
the landing of Gen. Walker in Nicaragua, and 
of his subsequent movements : 

“ The Fashion appeared off Greytown on the 
24th of November—made no attempt to enter, 
but kept on her way down the coast. On am 
ving at the mouth of the Colorado, twenty 
miles from Greytown, she eame to, and landed 
45 of the filibusters. 


the harbor, close by—under the very guns of— 
the United States sloop of war Saratoga, laid 
alongside of an old hulk, near the warehouse ; 
and before the guns of the Saratoga were or 
oould be manned and brought to bear, the fili¬ 
busters, with Walker at the head, scrambled 
over the Bide of the hulk, and from thence to 
dry land. One hundred and forty-one, all told, 
landed on the hulk, on the point opposite Grey¬ 
town, making 186 in all. They are all armed 
with Minie rifles. 

“ The party of 45, landed at the mouth of the 
Colorado, is commanded by Captain Frank 
Anderson, one of the original 1 fifty-six ’ who 
went from California with Walker in his first 
invasion of Nicaragua. 

“ Upon landing, the party immediately pro 
ceeded up the Colassals to its junction with the 
San Juan, twenty miles from Greytown, and 
took possession of Leap’s Island, a small island 
in the river, owned and occupied by a man of 
the same name, a British subject. At this 
point, the party divided. Twenty ofthemenwere 
sent 5 miles further up the river, and stationed 


themselves at a point called Fort Anderson, on 
the plantation of Senor Pataca, a Spanish sub¬ 
ject, on the Costa Rican side. Walker would 
make no attempt to advance, without additions 
to his party. A steamer from Savannah and a 
brig from Galveston were daily expected, with 
other filibusters. 

“ Walker landed 60 barrels pork, 90 barrels 
beef, 90 barrels flour, 1 cask sugar, 1 cask rice, 
8 sacks coffee, and two boxes ammunition— 
enough to last only a few weeks. 

“ The frigate Wabash, Commodore Pauld¬ 
ing’s flag-ship, left this port at two o’clock yes¬ 
terday, for Greytown. If the reinforcements 
expected do not arrive before the Wabash 
reaches Greytown, they will be intercepted— 
they will never land. 

“ Walker’s officers are Col. Bruno, Col. Swin¬ 
gle, Captain Fayssoux, and Col. Hough. Dr. 
Kellum is at the head of the medical staff. 
Public opinion and feeling, native and foreign, 
at Greytown, as well as here, is strong against 
Walker. The general impression is, that he 
will be starved out in six weeks. Immediately 
on landing his men, Walker took possession of 
the warehouse of the Transit Company, and 
begau to appropriate lumber. They were or¬ 
dered eff by Captain Chatard, of the Saratoga, 
and they took possession of some native huts. 
On the Fashion’s papers being overhauled, it 
was found that she regularly cleared from the 
eastern-house at Mobile. 

“ Lieut. Cilley attempted to land on the point 
with two men, on a gunning excursion. Ha was 
ordered off by Walker. Cilley replied, that he 
was an American citizen, and had as good a 
right there as Walker. Walker answered, “ I 
have here 150 men to your 2. If you do not 
leave immediately, I will arrest you.’ Cilley 

“ I have news from Fort San Carlos and Cas¬ 
tillo Rapids to the 28th November. The fort 
was still blockaded by General Cantry, in the 
steamer San Carlos, with fifty men. It was 
held by 260 Nicaraguans, one-half of whom 
were sick. 

“ About 400 Costa Ricans hold the Rapids, 
about one-half fit for duty. Provisions were 
very scarce.” 

EXECUTIVE EXPORTS. 

The Report of the Secretary of War. 

The report of Ex.Gov. Floyd, Secretary of 
War, shows the necessity for an immediate in¬ 
crease of the army, which at present consists 
of nineteen regiments, divided into ten of in¬ 
fantry, four of artillery, two of dragoons, two of 
cavalry, and one of mounted riflemen, the 
whole strength of the army, as posted, consist¬ 
ing of about 19,684 men, the actual strength on 
the 1st of July last being 15,764. In addition to 
the movements which the troops have been 
called ou to make this year, this force is called 
upon to garrison sixty-eight forts of a large 
and permanent character, so far as it is possi¬ 
ble to supply men for the purpose, and to occu¬ 
py seventy posts, less permanently established, 
where the presence of a force is absolutely re¬ 
quired. The area over which these forts and 
posts are speard embraces a circuit of about 
3,000,000 square miles. For the proper occu¬ 
pation of these posts, the military supervision 
of the external boundary of our country, the 
protection of the double line of Indian frontier 
extending from the Lake of the Woods to the 
banks of the Rio Grande on the east side of the 
Rocky Mountains, and from beyond the river 
Oregon on the British frontier to the head of 
the Golf of California on the western slope of 
these mountains, and the protection of the 
great lines of intercommunication between the 
valley of the Mississippi and the Pacific ocean, 
the Secretary recommends the raising of five 
' additional regiments. 

In view of the menacing attitude of affairs in 
U ah, and the importance of a prompt and tho¬ 
rough suppression of the spirit of rebellion 
reigniug there, the Secretary repeats his rec¬ 
ommendation of five new regiments, which he 
considers the smallest addition to the army 
which the exigencies of the service will allow. 
A number of defects in the organization of the 
army are pointed out, and improvements sug¬ 
gested. 

The route from El Paso to the Colorado is 
designated as the most eligible route for the 
railroad to the Pacific, it being the shortest of 
all yet surveyed, aud possessing advantages 
over the others, of grade, climate, distance 
across the deserts, and a sufficient abundance 
of water; but the consummation of this project, 
freed from all other difficulties, would require 
immense sums of money and a great length of 
time. 

Meanwhile, it is recommended, that at least 
two other routes, for the passage of emigrants 
and the transportation of military stores, which, 
if the railroad was built, these routes would 
still be necessary to make accesible vast regions 
of our country, be at once opened and main¬ 
tained, and a line of stockade posts established 
along their), to insure the safe and rapid trans¬ 
portation of the mails, and perfect protection 
to a telegraph line from one ocean to the other, 
which latter object would in itself be worth far 
more to tbe country than the cost of the posts 
and the expense of maintaining them. 

' Report of the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Secretary informs the President that the 
naval force employed during the past year has 
been sufficient for the persons, property, and 
commerce, of American citizens, at home and 
abroad. 

The Secretary gives details of the movements 
of the squadrons on the Home, Pacific, Medi 
terranean, Brazil, African, East India, and Chi¬ 
nese stations. They are of varied interest. 
The movements of the Wabash, Roanoke, and 
Cyaue, which brought to New York aud Boston 
portions of the Nicaraguan army, are outlined; 
and the intervention of the U uited States in 
Central American affairs explained. 

Congress, at its last session, authorized the 
enlistment of 8,500 men for the navy. An in¬ 
crease of privates in the marine corps is rec¬ 
ommended—two thousand men being deemed 
necessary for the ordinary detail of the service. 

Proposals for the Brooklyn marine barracks 
have not yet been invited. A contract has been 
entered upon for the Peneacola barracks. Those 
at Boston, Philadelphia, and Norfolk, are rep¬ 
resented as unfit for use. 

The estimates for the support of the navy and 
marine corps, aud all other objects under the 
control of the Navy Department, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1867, are— 

For the support of the navy 

and marine corps - - $9,749,515.01 

For special objects - - - 4,866,783.22 

Making - - - 14616,298.23 

The aggregate estimates for the fiscal year 
ending June, 1858, were $13,804,212.77, being 
$813,085 less than the present estimates. This j 
difference is principally caused by estimating 
$250,000 for the armament for the five new 
sloops, $350,090 more than last year for build¬ 
ing the sloops, and by estimating for provisions 
and pay for one thousand additional men, au¬ 
thorized by the act of March 3, 1857. 

The expenditures for the year ending JuDe 
30, 1857, for all purposes under the control of 
the Department, were $12,632,696.81. Of 
which, $4,343,698.14 being lor tpecial objects, 
the legitimate expeuses of the navy and marine 
corps for that period were $8,288,998.67. 

The General Land Office Report. 

The General Land Office report shows an 
aggregate of public lands disposed of during 
the five quarters ending September 30,1857, of 
a little over twenty one millions of acres. Of 
this, the proportion grantedtoAIabamaand Min¬ 
nesota for railroad purposes, pursuant to the 
act of Congress,is about five millions. Of nearly 
thirteen millions of acres sold and located, it is 
calculated that about three-fourths were taken 
for actual settlement. The falling off under 
this latter head Bince the previous report is more 
than six millions of acres, and the cash receipts 
have diminished iu a still larger proportion. 
These facts are accounted for by the large grants 
made to railroads during the laBt Congress, the 
reduced prices fixed by the graduation act, and 
the additional lauds placed at the disposal of 


the States under the swamp improvement and 
other grants. Of the twenty-four millions of 
acres granted since 1849 to railroads in differ¬ 
ent States, (ten States and one Territory,) nearly 
twenty-one millions were disposed of by the last 
Congress. The bounty-land warrants to offi¬ 
cers and soldiers granted since 1847 cover nearly 
fifty-four millions of acres, of which about thirty- 
eight have been located. Under this head, there 
are still awaiting location about fifteen millions 
of acres. 

The views of the Commissioner touching the 
policy of the Government in the disposal of the 
public domain favor the interests of the actual 
settlers, and oppose any policy that would allow 
a monopoly in the hands of speculators. Upon 
this subject, he uses the following language: 

“ The wisdom of the pre-emption policy is no 
longer the subject of controversy—it is estab¬ 
lished by the history of every neighborhood and 
settlement throughout the West. This is said 
in full view of the fact that many fraudulent 
pre-emption claims are established by invasion 
and perjury; and that sueh will be the case, 
even under the most diligent administration of 
this and the local offices, especially daring peri¬ 
ods sueh as that through which we have recently 
passed, where the spirit of speculation has pos¬ 
session of the public mind. 

“ But this class of cases, when compared with 
the great body of honest claims made by men 
living upon the lands, is too inconsiderable to 
weigh against our policy. The title to the lands 
should pass immediately from the Government 
to the men who are to cultivate the soil. So 
far as it may be avoided, the speculator should 
not be allowed to intervene. With a view to 
uniformity and practicability in the system, im¬ 
portant amendments of the pre-emption laws 
are recommended.” 

The report shows an activity in our survey¬ 
ing operations, during the five quarters eudieg 
September 30, 1857, beyond that of any prece¬ 
ding period; and that the quantity of new lanfis 
now liable to be disposed of exceeds, by many 
millions of acres, the surveyed lands of any 
former period. 

On the Pacific slope, the surveys have been 
pushed with extraordinary rapidity. Upwards 
of eighty thousand miles have been executed 
in California, at the expense of a million of 
dollars. 

Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The report of General Denver, the Commis¬ 
sioner of Indian Affairs, concurs in the views 
of his predecessor, that our Indian policy has 
two radical mistakes: First, the lands assigned 
to them are too large; secondly, the payment 
of large annuities. The former prevents the 
Indians from acquiring settled habits ; the lat¬ 
ter causes them to foster a feeling ol depend¬ 
ence and habits of idleness, exposing them to 
the wiles and machinations of inhuman traffick¬ 
ers in ardent spirits, unprincipled gamblers, 
and greedy and avaricious traders and specula¬ 
tors. No more land ought to be given them 
than they can cultivate; they should not be 
allowed to lease or sell their lands, except to 
members of their respective tribes, and their 
annuities should be used for the erection of 
schools and mechanics’ shops. Especially, they 
should be relieved of the presence of worthless 
idlers and vagrants of their own tribes, whose 
wild habits and roving disposition preclude 
them from settling down quietly and orderly. 
Little information has been obtained respecting 
the actual condition and feeling of the Utah In¬ 
dians towards the United States, but it is be¬ 
lieved by the head of the department to be gen¬ 
erally hostile. 

Tne report recommends the investigation and 
final settlement of the claims for supplies fur¬ 
nished the Indian service iu California iu 1851 
and 1852, for which a special appropriation was 
made by Congress in July, 1854. 

The necessity of speedily coming to some set¬ 
tlement with the Indians in Oregon aud Wash¬ 
ington Territories is also strongly enforced by 
the Commissioner. He represents the state of 
affairs in those Territories as exceedingly crit¬ 
ical, owing to the non-ratification of our treaties 
with the different tribes. 

The Commissioner suggests the propriety of 
acquiring from the Cherokees 800,000 acres, 
ou which the whites have already made settle¬ 
ments, entirely against the law, and which the 
Indians are willing to dispose of. 

The colonization of the Texas Indians on the 
reservations set apart by that State is progress¬ 
ing favorably. 

The Indians in New Mexico are beginning to 
have some understanding and appreciation of 
our power and resources, aud the necessity of 
their preserving peace with one another and 
with the whites. 

Progress of the Mormon War. 

The Secretary of War, on Thursday night, 
received a telegraphic dispatch from Gen. Scott, 
giving a synopsis of the news lately received 
trom Colonel Johnston. Yesterday a special 
messenger arrived at Washington, from New 
York, having in charge the most important 
dispatches received by the commander-in-chief. 

The States says : 

“ From official reports we learn that Col. 
Johnston had taken judicious measures for con¬ 
centrating the whole force on Fontenelle's 
creek—a good defensive position, accessible to 
reinforcements in the spring, and a good point 
from which to move upon the Salt Lake Valley. 
No offensive operations will probaly be at¬ 
tempted on either eide this winter. So far, no 
bloodshed has occurred. Some cattle are re¬ 
ported to have been Btolen or ran off, bnt no 
large number is mentioned—certainly not six 
hundred, as was lately reported by telegraph 
from St. Louis. 

“ Colonel Alexander, with the fifth and tenth 
infantry, on the 17th of October was on Ham’s 
Fork, only about 30 miles from Fontenelle’s 
creek. Col. Johnston's camp, in the South 
Pass, was about 70 miles from that position. 
Ha expected to commence the march on tha 
22d, with the whple of the force remaining in 
rear of Col. Alexander, excepting Cook’s dra¬ 
goons, which are far behind, having been de¬ 
tained in Kansas. 

“ He writes, their moat potent enemy thus far 
is the snow; that the thermometer that morn¬ 
ing at sunrise was 10 degrees above zero, and 
that eleven mules of Colonel Smith’s train 
perished from cold on the preceding night. 

“Col. Johnston says, in conclusion: ‘The 
ground may be assumed, that no retrograde 
movement will be made by this force.”’ 

The N. Y. Tribune has a letter, dated “Camp 
in the South Pass, Get. 17,” which says the 
thermometer then stood there at only 14 degrees 
above zero, with violent rain stroma raging. 
We make the following extract from the letter: 

“ The latest news we have received from 
Colonel Alexander’s command iu, that he had 
moved but little distance from Ham’s Fork. 
The Mormons had made auother stroke at hia 
supplies, and had run off 400 of the cattle 
wtiioh belonged to the trains they burned on 
October 5. The teamsters who had them in 
charge acted with the same cowardice as be¬ 
fore, and did not fire a shot in their defence. 
These cattle were left to them by Capt. Marcy, 
to be driven up to the troops. When he him¬ 
self returned to the main body from Green river, 
he had been unable to collect more than be¬ 
tween 200 and 300 of the whole number to 
driva aloDg with his command.” 

In a postscript, dated October 18th, the 
writer says: 

“ The snow has ceased, although the wind is 
still furious. Of the 180 mules aud horses be¬ 
longing to CoL Smith’s command, only eight 
were frozen to death last night, although eight 
more are not expected to live. All of Colonel 
Johnston’s stock escaped unharmed. The force 
of the wind was broken by the clumps of wil¬ 
lows along the stream on which we were camp¬ 
ed ; otherwise, our loss would have been much 
greater. The sunshine encourages us to hope 
for a few days of clear weather, which will 
bring up most of the trains, and also Lieut. 
Smith’s squadron of dragoons and the detach¬ 
ment of infantry left by Col. Smith at Fort 
Laramie, under the command of Lieut. T. J. 
Lee, as an escort to Gov. Cummiog. It will 
also advance the six companies ot dragoons 
under Colonel Cook, with whom the Governor 
travels, essentially ou their way. 
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From some of our voluntary agents, we have 
heard favorably, and their letters show how 
zealously they have worked for the paper. We 
are under great obligations, and shall remem¬ 
ber with gratitude their well-timed exertions. 

From the majority of them we have heard 
nothing. We requested them where they could 
not or would not act, at least to procure sub¬ 
stitutes if possible. We repeat that request. 

In one place, a friend sends us a club of ten 
new subscribers, several of them Democrats, 
aud promises to send more. Not a word does 
fie say of il hard times." 

In another place, an old subscriber renews 
only for six months, and says—“ The absolute 
dearth of money, and the cry of hard times in 
every man’s mouth, has served to deter me 
from making any effort for you." 

According to one’s faith, so is it. 

Our friend, A. A. Guthrie, of Putnam, Ohio, 
sending their club, writes: 

“ I am surprised that any reader of the Era 
can afford to do without it. I trust that all your 
forebodings will prove groundless, and that the 
paper which, before all others and beyond all 
others, has stood for the great principles of 
human freedom and equal rights, will not fail 
or languish for want of support.” 

We are grateful to our friend for his good 
opinion, but claim no precedence for the Era 
on its merits. Its position, however, does give 
it a claim upon all who understand the vast 
importance of maintaining a Free Press at the 
seat of Government, where four daily presses 
are enlisted in the interest of the Slaveholders. 

As to our “ forebodings,” they are not ground¬ 
less. One hundred thousand Republicans, ren¬ 
dered remiss or lukewarm by monetary troubles, 
staid away from the polls in New York, and 
suffered the Slave-Democracy to win the day. 
We are not surprised, therefore, at losing a 
third of our list. The greatest falling off is in 
New England, New York, and Michigan. 
Ohio, which made so noble a fight for Republi¬ 
canism, stands by us, despite “ hard times.” 

We know not how it may be hereafter. Next 
week, thousands of persons who have been in 
the habit of receiving the Era, will receive it 
for the last time, unless they choose to renew 
their subscriptions. As they get over their 
panic, and awake to the fact, that the country 
is not yet reduced to the starving point, perhaps 
they may think they can spare a dollar or two 
for a year’s reading of a newspaper. 


In the Senate, Mr. Johnson, of Tenn., intro¬ 
duced a bill giving 160 acres of land out of the 
public domain to all the heads of families in the 
country, upon condition of occupancy. 

The Kansas debate was resumed by Mr. 
Fitch, of Indiana, who delivered himself of a 
speech in defenoe of the Lecompton fraud. Mr. 
Douglas followed him, and a running discussion 
ensued. 

In the House, the Treasury Note Bill was 
discussed in Committee of the Whole. 


Committees of Congress. —We ask the at- long as we have banks of issue, controlled by tary vote for delegates to the Convention. This Senators opposed the 

tention of our readers to the remarks of Senators men of like passions with other men, they will result was superinduced by the fact, that the carried, however, bv : 

Hamlin and Wilson on the composition of the aid and abet extravagance and speculation as ^^/ptbafe^udge's ! to Deraocratio “ensure, 

oommittees in the Senate. Not another word no other agencies of credit can do. Ihere wbom was assigned the duty by law of making We have not yet se 
need be said to show the miserable sectionalism would be just as much living beyond our means, this census and registry. These officers were las. Circumstances 
that has controlled the appointment of these and going in debt, just as much wild specula- political partisans, dissenting from the views passage of the Tooml 

committees. Two-thirds of the free People of the tion and excessive credit, entailing the neces- and opinions of the people of these counties, as on all hands that the 


AMERICANISM IN THE HOUSE. 


This Senators opposed the measure. It was finally These boys chartered the schoonor Liholiho, ability) to secure freedom to Kansas, but to pun- shoulder, like Dr. Ross aud Bishop Colenso, 
lt gb0 8 Carried ’ however, by a vote of 33 to 12, as a and went down to these islands, and brought ish “ those public servants ” who would enslave and support Polygamy and Slavery at the same 

es to democratic measure. back with them seventy tons of the guano, made the people of that Territory. time. 

aking We have not yet seen the bill of Mr. Dou 2 - a survey of both islands and of their anchorage -•- . ___ 

were las. Circumstances have changed since the grounds, demonstrated that they were accessi- THE MOR MON ELDERS. _ 

views passage of the Toombs bill. It is now admitted ble, and covered with guano. On the receipt The people of Mormondon are nothing_the “The vote for Speaker revealed an unex- 

Theae on all hands that the Free State Party in Kan- of four tons of this guano in New York, by way priests are everything. Like the people of P ecte <* disposition on the part of a.few of the 

■‘lege, ««* overwhelmingly in the majority. Border of Panama it was placed in possession of the some of the European 8tate8> they are not rep . '^L“y Mr. Lewis d! Campb“ 

make Ruffian forays will hardly be repeated. The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office, and re8 ented by newspapers or men—they are gov- Ohio, for some reason which I have not been 

refore spurious Legislature is no longer in existence, has been distributed in bags of four pounds erned. able to learn, would not vote for Mr. Grow, the 

Id not an d its vile acts, some of which it was the ob- ® a ® b t0 scientific agriculturists of the United Files of the Deseret News reach us, which Republican candidate. He voted for Mr. Hor- 

ntiom ject of the Toombs bill to annul, will have been States, and we are told the results are every- contain phouographieal reports of sermons ‘“urn SS^mnpHmln!. “ MrEzrTcffirk! jr.! 

could ^pealed by the existing Legislature, whose where alike satisfactory, for, though not so rich prea ched by the Mormon Elders and President of Connecticut, also bolted out, and vote! for 


of Mr. Gwin, that the committees of the last liquidations, in our country, closed against for- neglected or refused to take any census or make Ruffian forays will hardly be repeated. The Agricultural Bureau of the Patent Office, and resented by newspapers or men—(hey are gcv- Oh^for^ome^peason^ffich 8 ! have'not^een 

House of Representatives were organized on eign trade, as there is now. any registry in these counties, and therefore spurious Legislature is no longer in existence has been distributed in bags of four pounds erned. ° able to learn, would not vote for Mr. Grow, the 

a sectional basis no less palpable, was promptly But to return to the Treasury Note bill. In they were entirely disfranchised, and could not aild ita vi]e a0ta f h;b ; t tb each to scientific agriculturists of the United Files of the Deseret News reach us which Republican Candida: e. He voted for Mr. Hor- 

metand refuted by Mr Wilson, by such evi- the House, it was objected to by M, Banks -J* *£ CoovtS Ject of the Toombs bill to annul, will haveW Slates, and we are told the results are every- contain phonogr^l^T^ ^ 

deuce, that the author of the statement was fam who j ustly observed that it was a measure that * * * * * * Nor could repealed by the existing Legislature, whose where alike satisfactory, for, though not so rich preached by the Mormon Elders and President of ^ls” bolted oufand^ voted 

to generalize it, so as to make it apply to former had always been regarded as of doubtful pro- it be said these counties acquiesced; for wherev- regular session will begin in January, long be- in ammonia as the Peruvian guano, it contains Young. They are the more important from Mr. Campbell. So also did Messrs. Clawson 

Congresses. __ pnety, and that never before had been re- er they endeavored by a subsequent census or fore the passage of any enabling act by Con- more than seventy-five per cent, of phosphates the fact that these Elders rule the people and and Robbins, of New Jersey. Edward Joy Mor- 

^w’e regret that Mr. Douglas did not model 

the extravagance of former ones, does not prom- “ rf P ° llCy ° f effeCtmg * loan ** * rejected by the Convention. his bill after the act under which Minnesota the most eminent analytic chemists, for the M r. Buchanan. He says: he , ® J<) excuses he 

ise much in the way of reform. The old prac- mu . I repeat, in nineteen counties out of thirty- has just formed her Constitution. That act company and for the State of Maryland, and “I will say, in reference to President Bu- IT ° “f 8 "* ^ m 

tice of electingypublic printers as a reward for We think his position the right one. There four there was no census. In fifteen counties was entirely unobjectionable. It was not a the superiority of the American Pacific island chanan, that for his outrageous wickedness in followln £ language: 

.- n a f* P r( , n Z. 0( i J tn is but 1,ttle differ ® nc ® between the notes pro- ° u ‘' * lrty f° nr ther . e waS no re , g , 13 , try ’ ? nd aot party measure—it S J passage was not a oartv guano over the Peruvian is unquestionable. this movement he shall wear the yoke as long We have the highest personal respect for 

partisan services, rendered or to be rendered, d to be isflU0d and those of & Qovernment a solitary vote was given or could be given for ® pa8Sage was not a paity g Commander Davia has iu3t r e turned and re- as he 1Wes 5 b ® ^all bo led about by his party Messrs. Clawson and Robbins, as we know them 

is continued; and numerous committees have . , T . or _ ’ . ., .* w delegates to the Convention m any one of these triumph. Besides, it received the strong com- Commander Davis has just returne , e w ; t h the yoke on his neck, until thev have an- to be gentlemen of character and integrity; but 

already succeeded in obtaining authority for • J . y , „ P . . counties. Surely, then, it cannot be said that mendation of the President in his late Annual P orta the islands accessible, and the guano complished their ends, and he can do no more 44 ia P ro P 01 ' uud just for us to say, that the 

employing clerks at four dollars a day, a meaB- 1Dg claima ou the Goverament ; they are 10 8acb a Conv ® ntlOD > chosen by scarcely more Message. On the contrary, the bill of Mr. which covers them to be, not bird-lime, which for them, and his name shall be forgotten: and ftCtion of our New Jersp y Congressmen is a 

ure of more importance to hangers-on of the received ln payment of debts due it; they will than one-tenth of the present voters of Kansas Toombs framed . is an article of manufacture, but bird-dung, or ‘Old Bright/ as Brother Kimball calls him, standing reproach to the Republicans of the 

ure ol more importance to hangers-on of the be tran8 f erable . The twenty millions of notes represented the people of that Territory, and . ' o meer a crisis wmcn e reports is worthlesa on ac- shall be free. I am persuaded that for their State. Wherever we go, wo are taunted with 

party, in most cases, than to the public in- wm b0 i83Q0d ^ on B ie baaig but be . could rightfully impose a Constitution upon d ° e8 not n ° w exist ' 1 provided for circum' guano’ ™ ” Jp °*! ,",? in tbat ’region horrible ’ wioked treatment to this people-the tlurfr want of fitness and with their lack of Re- 

forest. , „ ’ , it. them without their consent. These nineteen stances that have passed away. It was purely count of the heavy rains that fall in that region, only loyal people in the United States the onl^ P ublicaQ fiffi oilies. The only reply we have to 

T ® , ® ! G overnment has no specie, and its C0U nties in which there was no census consti- a party measure, and its passage through the So much for the sympathy shown by a sub-corn- pe0 ple who know the worth of the Conatitu- make is, that their constituencies are precisely 

wSS falth al0ne WlH be pledged for tbeir redem P tl0n - uted a \riajoriiy ot the counties of the Terri- Senate was a ’ triQffipb . 8 mander fo r his superior officer. Samples of tion-they will be sorely punished like them, and this is the only reply that can 

NOTE BILL—GENERAL BANKING. For the time hnimr. the Treasury resolves it- tory, and these fifteen counties m which there t,„ . . . _ ,_i_ i__..... i. _ xt _ « Aft., .u 5.. , , , kmJ." 


. P ° . be transferable. The twenty millions of no 

arty, in most cases, than to the public in- .,, , , . ... , . 

F will be issued, not on a specie basis, but 

--- cause the Government has no specie, and 

FINANCIAL MEASURES—THE TREASURY faith alone will be pledged for their redempti 


Some months ago, soon after the commence¬ 
ment of the monetary revulsion, there being a 
large surplus in the Treasury, the Administra¬ 
tion began to buy up the publio debt at a heavy 
premium. It professed to be desirous to min¬ 
ister to the relief of the People, by putting in 
circulation the surplus gold of the Government; 
and as the Public Mind was then distracted by 
pecuniary anxieties, it was not disposed to crit- 


i policy apparently well-intentioned. It deDt 


For the time being, the Treasury resolves it- fo r 7) and these fifteen counties in which there 
self into a bank, and its only capital is credit 1 J* 3 Ie Sj BtT 7 gave a much larger vote at the 
. „ October election, even with the six months’ 


A Democratic member from Connecticut claii 


l3 [ e Why repeat an experiment that failed ? Is this worthless guano have been sent to the Navy “After doing what they already have dote be made. 
tW Mr. Douglas sure that he can enlist the Admin- Department, and we hope will be submitted by to * bl8 P eo P‘ e ,, after sending among us the filth The fa 


ed that the measure was demanded by the busi- delegates who signed the Lecompton Constitu- 
ness interests—it would add so much to the tion on the 7th November last.” 
currency 1 Aye, instead of adding twenty mil- Shame on an Administration which, in the 
lions of specie to the currency, the Government teeth of facts like these, is indecent enough to 
will put in circulation twenty millions of Gov- make itself the partisan of so mean and detest- 
ernment notes, increasing by so much the evil able an usurpation ! 

of paper expansion, against which the Presi- In the close of his letter, Governor Walker 


October election, even with the six-months’ Mr - Douglas sure that he can enlist the Admin- Department, and we hope will be submitted by 
qualification, than the whole vote given to the istration forces in Congress in its support? Are the Secretary of the Navy to competent analyt- 


mmitted generally to the Le< 


this people, after sending among us the filth The fact is, that these gentlemen are endeav- 
d scum of all creation (as some of the officers oring to satisfy two organizations, and are quite 

thlgenifsT/our iL^itatfon^TwLuTteYl l ikely t0 Wand8r “ an e9timate ° f their re9peot ' 


Constitution? He and his special friends, with H these islands prove to be deposits of them that, though they continue to send poor, ive strength. The member who supposes he 

the Republicans, and such Americans as may guano, as claimed to be, and which we believe pusillanimous curses here to be Government « backed by a majority of Americans, tries to 

choose to act with them, may defeat this meas- they will prove to be, their value to our country jt . ‘ r ?°P 3 P ,eaae th em, if he is a trimmer, or because his 

ure ; but can the same combination be effected cannot he estimated, and the country will have simplicity, and theyshS^find^hutlh'my slm- 3yrapa * lea are wilh that cla33 of his support- 
in support of his enabling act? Suppose the 'it 11 ® reason to be grateful for the aid of the plicity I will try to sustain so righteous a oosi- ei8 ‘ We are g ad t0 eee tbat tbe Re P llblioau 

Republicans adhere to the bill introduced by uavy in securing the benefits of this great dis- tion. _ And I believe that the point is yielded, candidate for Speaker commanded such a vote 

Mr. Banks, and he and his friends to his bill, covery. _____ they aeknowledgrth^’B^'h' And 1 beUeve f amon S tbe Northern ^opposition members. Let 


3 Secretary of the Treasury level has a word for his Southern opponents, who s< 


may be questioned, however, whether the Peo- their weightiest denunciations. It is nonsense flippantly condemn him, as a Federal officer, and tbe L ’ eoom ton Co nstitutioi 
pie generally derived any benefit from it. Scar- to SB y that *ese notes will not be used as cur- for interfering with the People of Kansas in the notbing can then be done but to 
city of gold was not the cause of our troubles, ren0 D The poor people will not see many of settlement of their affaire. It seems, he says, ritory in itg preaent condition . 
but a long course of extravagance and exces- ‘kern, they are too large for their purposes ; as if everybody had a right of interference in Por on6) we seg noth; m i acb ievo Ua in 

sive credit. The gold dislodged from the but they will suit the large dealers, and will Kansas, but its Governor. Anxious to estab- tbis _ The Lecompton n8urpation di80WDed) 
Treasury, flowed into the Banks, which, after be used, not for investment, but exchange. hsh peace, to assuage excitement, to lead the and nQ attem t be - mude b tbe Federal 

all, suspended, or into the hands of men who For one, we do not believe in Government People of Kansas to settle their difficulties Qovernment to enf()rce it t 
would loan it ont at usurious rates or shave the banking, however innocent the form. If the without conflict, he had made speeches embody- suppose tbey wiu be ab , e tQ mac 
irredeemable issues of the Banks at ruinous Government cannot pay its debts, and there is ing the views of the Administration as to the affaira in peacSj and ma ; ntain 
discount. The country on the whole would reasonable ground for believing that there will policy that ought to be pursued, and presenting w jn have nothing to do bat pro 
have been just as well off, had the precious be a permanent deficit from year to year, there certain opinions in relation to the effects of cli- Peop , 0 of Qtber Territo k eS) to0r 


n relation to the effects of cli- 


metal remained in the Treasury. is but one honest course for it to pursue, and mate on Slavery, which had often been pro- 

Had the Administration possessed ordinary that is, to provide means by additional taxa- mulged by eminent Southern statesmen, such 
forecast, it would have foreseen that the wide- l’ on to meet all obligations. But, if it be rea- as John C. Calhoun and Jefferson Davis—and 
spread revulsion, the interruption in the ex- aonable to suppose that the deficit is excep- for this he is denounced as violating the policy 
changes, the universal panic, and the paralysis tional and temporary, and that the sources of of Non-Intervention ; while Federal office-hold- 


suppose they will be able to manage their own 
affairs in peace, and maintain order. They 
will have nothing to do, but proceed, like the 
People of other Territories, to enact reasonable 


Slavery, which had often been pro- , F , ., - , ’ . . 

. Q , r , laws, and provide for the security of life and 


property. There need be no s 


citement about this, and nobody should be this year prom 


covery. both in Europe and America. And I believe among the Northern opposition members. Let 

’ they acknowledge that Brigham is a man of Messrs. Campbell, Ezra Clark, and the New 

, J T ’ m* What has become of the story of the t ba ^ 0 . rd J.,, a “ d 1 ba 7® . c0me *° the conclusion j mem bers, have the whole honor of rep- 
the ier- w 6w England Girl? It seems it was stopped that we will not again have officers thrust upon ^ ” 

before iVwaJ^completed. Has it come out yet ™ ®<“trary to our consent, the Lord helping re8ent “K the American^ in the House, 
ievous in id book form ? A Subscriber. ds -” . and Republicanism will not suffer in the least 

isowned, The story was printed, entire, in our col- 11 f Possible that Brigham’s prophecy re- from the fact. _ 

Federal umns, but it has not yet appeared in book form, spectmg the President may prove true, but CONTINUATION OF THE DEBATE ON THE 
lople, we We suppose it will be reprinted. Few produc- not > we think, for the reason given. The PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE-MR. GREEN AND 

ieir own tions in the Era have awakened bo much in- concluding paragraph is decided enough and MK, DOUGLAS. 

terest. _____ r ^° ua enou g b , we hope, to satisfy the Ad- M r. Green, on the 16th, in the Senate, deliv- 

GIFT BOOKS. m wm ra 't D ' • i r ered a long speech in support of the President’s 

. r - ... . . „ t . Eld , er L0Ilg . lS i al30 one of the rebellious policy in regard to Kansas. The larger por- 

The enterprise of our publishers is not to be preachers. His language, bating the pious tion of it was taken up with questions not at 

balked by the “ hard times.” The Gift Books cant, would grace well the columns of a slave- all pertinent to the condition of thinas in Kan- 


at of course arrest the operations revenue already provided, in ordinary c 


ver-anxious about their entrance into the Un- 
m. Let them come when they shall be ready, 


n Kansas, including the Surveyor General, and wben Congreag ahall be able 


'of buying and selling, and especially the pur. will yield not only enough to meet Mr. Calhoun, instigated by these same censors 

chase of foreign goods. The inevitable decrease current expenses, but a surplus for the liquida- of his acts, have been guilty of the most extra- 
of imports, the consequent reduction of revenue, t! on of debt, then let the Administration resort ordinary acts of intervention to defeat the will 
together with the uncertainty still attending the to a loan for a limited period. The country is of the People. 

operation of the Tariff act of the last session, rich, and the loan would be taken up instantly. This thing of Non-Intervention by the Fed- 
designed to diminish revenue, ought to have 14 would be an honest and a safe measure. It eral Administration is a miserable mockery, 
admonished it to husband, instead of dissipating, would bring gold out of the places where it is The Administration intervenes whenever it 
the large surplus in the Treasury. But, it acted n °w hoarded and kept idle, doing no good to pleases, in both States and Territories. It has 
throughout the crisis as if utterly ignorant of th e owner or the community, and put it in the interfered against the People of Kansas, by dis¬ 
its true nature, and blind to its necessary con- Public Treasury, to be paid out and enter into tributing its patronage to presses and agents, 
sequences. Had the Republicans succeeded the general circulation of the country. It would the advocates or instruments of violence against 
last fall, and their Administration pursued a then, instead of increasing paper money, in- them, and by keeping in office as Surveyor 


their predecessors. 

We have just received from the 
New York, through Taylor & Maury, 


as it has done the People of other inchoate 
States. 

We do not advocate this policy; we should 


equal, if not surpass, all driving, fire-eating newspaper. He said, in the 
course of a sermon delivered in the “ Taberna- 
lived from the Harpers, cle: ” 

aylor & Maury, “ We have the knowledge of those things, 


policy in regard to Kansas. The larger por¬ 
tion of it was taken up with questions not at 
all pertinent to the condition of things in Kan¬ 
sas. Mr. Douglas, in a running debate that 
followed on the close of the speech, thrusting 
aside, all generalities, said : 

“ Mr. President, the simple question comes 




, j.i owners one 

and a pro- of We aQ / 


If others ought to do right, i 


prefer to see Kansas freely organized as a State; found lover of poe . try ' Hia seleotion8 > though ing8) foil of k i ndne8?) Buch 


but v& may as well bear in mind that the re¬ 
jection of all projects for making it a State at 
present, will not necessarily, or even probably, 
involve consequences dangerous to her peace 
or the welfare of the Union. 


A deputation from the British and Foreign 


embracing a period of eighty-five years, are 
chiefly from the poets of this century, and are 
made with admirable judgment. Harper’s edi¬ 
tion, while retaining his work complete, incor¬ 
porates with it additions from American poets, 
supplied and arrayed by Evert A. Duyckink, 


can possess, for that is our business. The only do anything th 
business that we have on hand is to build up fo order to t. 
the kingdom of God, and prepare the way of ma a living is i 


more Be full themselves ? The Senator says we may admit 
your fellow-be- them if we see proper, and ought to do so, in 
human beings order to terminate the controversy. Sir, I will 


n violation of the very genius of our free ^ „ 

harmonizing beautifully with the character and Institutions, holding you till mobs kill you. tice“and°truth° or“it'will* not P stay U 0108^““* You 

tone of the English selections. One hundred . °.“ 8 f * e b ’ .“ r * be f® , la there the least par- mu8t terminate it on the principle of selfgov- 
and thirty-two engravings, drawn by eminent f nt . o^nriin J’?„° ar Constitution or eminent, or the Constitution under which the 


roversy. But how are you to close it ? 
t close it on principles of eternal jus- 


similar course, the country would ere this have c« aa ® 4b ® a “°unt of gold and silver, and tend General a man who has been doing all in his Ant ;.siavery Society recently waited upon Lord 

resounded with fierce clamors against its folly, to restore the currency to a healthful condition, power to subjugate the majority to the rule of C i arendoDj witb a memoria l against the slave 

In a little while, as might have been expect- Cannot the Republicans of the House find a minority; while it turns Stanton out of office, trade opened by the F ren ch Government under 

ed, Secretary Cobb was obliged to withdraw e noa gk Democratic members to substitute this and compels Walker to resign, although both the guise of a free . ]abor moy ement. 


and thirty-two engravings, drawn by eminent law8j for 8e ndingtroops here, i 
artists, embellish the work, the typographical pointing civil officers contrary 1 
execution of which is exquisite. The tinted consent of the governed ? We 


onsiuution or ernment, or the Constitution under which the 
even tor ap- people are to live is not republican. No pateh- 
the voluntary fog UP) no syatem of trickery by which the maior- 
ime here with- tt.w am rfot-nma ™ &.»_ 


Monday last, Mr. Bigler delivered a speech 
in support of the Kansas policy of the President, 
which means the recognition of the Lecomp¬ 
ton Constitution. He insisted upon its being 
an Administration measure, and undertook to 
hold up Mr. Douglas as guilty of great incon¬ 
sistency. Mr. Douglas replied, as usual, with 
spirit, and the amiable Senator from Pennsyl¬ 
vania was rather embarrassed. 

Mr. Douglas denied the right of any man to 
read him out of the Democratic Party, or in¬ 
sinuate that he had deserted it. 

“ He stated that the newspapers were full of 
this charge. Every press which could be con¬ 
trolled was reiterating it.. While nineteen- 
twentieths of the independent,Democratic press, 
those papers which did not depend upon cer¬ 
tain departments of the Government for sup¬ 
port, agreed with him in sustaining the creed 
of the Democratic party and the Cincinnati 
platform, the few who were not allowed to 
speak for themselves were endeavoring to drive 
him where they could never drive hifn—to 
desert the principles averred and maintained 
by the Democratic party. He would inquire 
whether every man was to be driven out of the 
party who did not coincide with the views of 
the President on the subject of the Pacific rail¬ 
road or a bankrupt law ? 

“ Mr. Bigler answered in the negative. 

“ Mr. Douglas then asked, if each Democrat¬ 
ic Senator was to be at liberty to dissent from 
the views of the President upon a bankrupt 
law, or a tariff law, or the subject of a Pacific 
railroad, why could he not be permitted to 
judge tor himself on the admission of the Le¬ 
compton Constitution ? Would the Senator 
from Pennsylvania himself endorse every rec¬ 
ommendation of the President, and say that 
he was prepared to carry it out ? 

“ Mr. Bigler replied, that it was not at all 
probable that he agreed with the President, in 
every particular; and he had no desire to lay 
down a rule that the Senator from Illinois 
should be read out of the party for a difference 
of opinion.” 

Of course, Mr. Douglas clearly understands 
why he is to be proscribed for opposing one 
measure of the Administration, while other 
measures may be opposed by him or others, 
with impunity. A Bankrupt act, a Tariff, a 
Treasury Note bill, the Pacifio Railroad project, 
have nothing to do with Slavery—whatever pol¬ 
icy may be adopted in regard to them, will not 
specially affect the interests of Slavery. There¬ 
fore, differences of opinion are allowable. 
Members, North or South, may take whatever 
eonree they please, and yet be excellent Demo¬ 
crats—“ National Democrats ”—in full stand¬ 
ing with the Party which has its head in the 
South and its tail in the North. But, the Le¬ 
compton Convention was a Pro-Slavery assem¬ 
blage, convened under Pro-Slavery authority, 
intended to accomplish a Pro-Slavery object— 
and its whole work is just like itself. Therefore, 
its recognition and the enforcement of its action 
is pre-eminently an Administration measure— 
a sacred National Democratic measure—from 
which no dissent can be allowed—conformity 
to which must be exacted under heavy pains 
and penalties. This is the reason, Mr. Doug¬ 
las—you understand it—Mr. Bigler may, some 
time or other, be able to take in such an idea. 

Whether Mr. Douglas will succeed or not, in 
defying this test, and still maintaining his posi¬ 
tion in the Party, depends chiefly ttpon another 
question—Has Mr. Douglas so much power 
with the “ National Democracy” of the North, 
that the Slaveholders will fear to drive him to 
the wall? 

A brief editorial in the Union of the 22d, 
awakens the suspicion that the rule of toler¬ 
ation, even in relation to this Lecompton affair, 
may yet be adopted. 

“Up to the present time,” it says, “there 
has bten no practical question before Congress 
for its consideration in this connection ; nor 
has the knowledge of affairs in that Territory 
been so f ull and complete as to justify opinions 
to be expressed that may not be materially 
modified by subsequent information. When 
the Constitution Bhall be presented, and the 
admission of Kansas as a State under it is 
demanded, the subject will be fully before Con¬ 
gress for its consideration and practical action. 
Then let its merits be candidly and fairly dis¬ 
cussed, as it should be, and the action of Con¬ 
gress be taken upon due deliberation. We an- 
licipate an end to the matter that shall dispose 
< f it forever, aud in a manner satisfactory to 
the whole country, except to those who seek to 
srray one section of the country against the 
tther in strife and discord.” 


hie advertisements, and shut the Treasury door; Democratic measure of a loan for the paper- Southern men, because they stand up for th 

and in conformity with his report, the Presi- m ou®y expedient of the Administration, rec- rights of the majority 1 

dent, in his message, calls upon Congress to omm ended by Mr. Cobb ? And who was it intervened in the domesti 

authorize him to issue Treasury notes, which -*- concerns of New York city, by taking vengeanc 

means precisely this—that the Administration GOVERNOR WALKER AND SECRETARY STAN- on the head of a prominent Democratic offiet 
is out of money—has suspended specie pay- ^ holder ’ becau8 e be «P°ke and voted again* 

ment, and desires authority to pay its dues by The reader will find in our columns the Proc- Mayor Wood, whom Mr. Buchanan was please 
Promises. lamation of Mr . Secretary Stanton, convening a £ r . egacd as ‘ he ^ u,ar Da " ocratlccandldate 

Last week, a bill to authorize the issue of special session of the Legislature cf Kansas, b ° tbe , °° d . Bu , chan! “ Dem ° c 

Treasury Notes was introduced in the Senate, and the Letter of Governor Walker, resigning f acy of . Ne ^ York censuring this indecent u 
and, after a good deal of discussion, passed last his office of Governor. tervention in their domestic affairs, they ca 

Saturday evening. A similar bill presented in The Proclamation is well conceived, is a dig- up ° n tbe Pre ® ldca4for a httl ® m ° re 1 
the House was not so fortunate, and is still nified and fearless paper, and contains a full ^closing his letter, Mr. Walker expresse 
under discussion. justification of the decisive step taken by the hl8 blgb e8teem for dames Ba ° baaa °. aad b | 

The call is for authority to issue $20,000,000, Secretary. Mr. Stanton deserves high commend- ^ ea P ensure in . ~ing & e o sustain hi 

in notes of a denomination not less than $100, ation for the general fairness and magnanim- De ™°c ratic Administration in general matt-en 
or $50, bearing interest not more than 6 per ity of his course. At one time, under the im- S ° dl8a PP ears from the stage, and is lost 1 
cent pression that his mission had closed, we under- the d 8 portlng thl8 Admmistratioi 

The Republican Senators succeeded at first gtand that be gent in h!a re8 i gnat ion, to take Robert J ' Walker -___ 

in restricting the period within which such issue effect on the 31gt of December . But, soon THE KANSAS ENABLING BILLS, 

should be allowed, to one year, but failed in re after , learning that Governor Walker had been M T . . . — . , 

ducing the amount to $10,000,000. arrai g ned foAis policy, and determined not to M //. D °“ g,a8 m tbe S , e “ ate h: 

W. *_l. ° r _ •' . _ enahlincr hil . Denpmhp.r 1 Rth ■ nnrl tFp ism 


it luxurious, and the elegant bind- 


because they stand up for the Lord Clarendon stated tbat the Government in ® is a of tb f beau ‘y within 


Ldministration, rec- rights of the majority I wag in poMegaion of tbe fo, !e3t in fo rmation on The truth is, it is almost impossible to praise 

And who was it intervened in the domestic the sub j eo t of this “ new system » of obtaining such a book to ° mucb ' 
concerns of New York city, by taking vengeance i abor ._ on e he did not hesitate to designate as From D. Appleton & Co., of New York, we 
SECRETARY STAN- on the head of a prominent Democratic office- the 8 i a v 0 trade, unmitigated and undisguised, have received, through Blanchard & Mohun, 

m e VT\ 6 u°d ^ V ° te a ? am8 J The whole question, however, had been submit- corner of Pennsylvania avenue and 11th street, 

ir columns the Proc- ayor Wood, whom Mr. Buchanan was pleased ted fco t ^ Q consideration of the French Govern- several books of a similar kind: 

itanton, convening a jf as ^, e ar ® n ^ )cr ^ c can ^ ate ? ment, which he believed had not foreseen that Bryant’s Poems, got up in a style of equal 

;islature cf Kansas, 0 ar -^ m ^ 00 an . u ch&nan Democ- tlie resu lfc 0 f attempts to obtain immigrants elegance to the work noticed above. It is a 

r Walker, resigning . ce ” 8ann f * . 11E> ® cenfc m ' from Africa would be the revival of the slave complete edition of the Poems of this eminent 

61 8 t> -j r ° m ^ \ Ca airS ’ ey ca trade; and he felt sure nothing was further author, arranged, with a single exception, ac- 
1 conceived, is a dig- u P° n 6 _ re81 _ e “ or a 1 ® from the wishes or the thought of the Emperor cording to the times when they were written, 


several books of a similar kind: 

Bryant’s Poems, got up in a style of equal 
elegance to the work noticed above. It is a 


upon the President for a little more ! from the wighes or the t h ought 0 f the Emperor 

In closing his letter, Mr. Walker expresses of the French than to re-open this execrated 
his high esteem for James Buchanan, and his traffi0j in op p 03ition to the policy of the leading 
great pleasure in being able to sustain his civilized Powers, and to the well-known nation- 
Democratic Administration in general matters. al 8en timent of this country. The evils could 


So disappears from the stage, and is 
the crowd supporting this Administ 


THE KANSAS ENABLING BILLS. 

Mr. Douglas in the Senate introduce 


scarcely be exaggerated that must arise from 
the checking of the legitimate commerce which 
in many parts of the African coast had totally 
superseded the trade in slaves, and in others 


;inal designs, by Charles Staal. 

more solid, elegant, and complete speci 
of the typographical taste and enterprise 


We shall not record the debates that took de8ert his Principal, or shrink from responsibil- ™ S ’ nT A " f he TJ “ me 

lace in the Senate. Some of the Republican - t be recalled bia re8ignation) and re8olv ed to day ’ a 8 i ml]ar blI I wa8 lntrodnced la 4ba House 
enators took occasion to discourse on the 8land by the positions taken by the Governor b 7 Mr. Banks. The former ui said to be sub- 
ause of the monetary troubles, ascribing them and himself When appealed to in behalf of a stantla y tbat brou S bt forward in the last Con- 
d the Tariff of 1846, whicV. failed to protect 8pec ial session of the Legislature, he might have S reBS by Mr - T°°“ b8 > with a provision added 


American industry, and stimulated foreign im- pleaded that it wa8 a mea8nre on whic h he 1 
portions. One was at special pains to sig- reoeived n0 instruction, too momentous to 
nalize himself as the champion of Banks, es- take n by a subordinate officer, but he shov 
pecially those of Rhode Island, the first, we a deo ; 8 ; on 0 f character and a self-relying energy 
believe, to suspend, and which still refuse to equal to the cr ; 3igj and tooktbe step be believed 
resume, although the New England Banks gen- neceaaary to prev ent a violent collision, and 
erally have resumed, following the example of 8ure peace< P or this, he was punished by 
New York. fo m 


was rapidly extinguishing it. This was A point 0 f our publishers we have never seen. Its rich foey kno°w noulefo 
which bore intimately on the commercial inter- embo8sed b fo d ing is exceedingly beautiful.. “ This army that 

eats of this country, and to the importance of fo foe M of seventeen world-noted women, this place, know m 
which the Government was fully alive. The Elizabeth of England, greater than all, finds than you know abc 
deputation would be encouraged to hear that the no place . but the au fo 0 ress tells us that she tbey g ° ^^ 
attempts of the French agent to obtain immi- haa discuB3ed the gubjecta « appointed for -, h er . would turn round a'i 


which he had f ° r aubmit ‘jfS the Constitutk 


asuccessful tbat he (Lord 8 


received no instruction, too momentous to be Ra ” Sa f' ^ be b ^ R ^ r ' Banks j 8 copied from even on fo; 8 account, the speculation would be 
taken by a subordinate officer, but he showed 1 8 ' ? 1 8 aa * c n g ress aut orl ^ ln g 4 e eop e abandoned) a t least for the present, and no effort 
a decisiod of character and a self-relying energy 0 * np88 ° a ° ° r ™ a a e ’ w 18 waa com ' should be spared by the Government to prevent 


any nave resumea, lonowmg tne example ot 8ure peace . P or this, he was punished by an 
^ y ° rk ‘ Executive, which yet retains in office a man, 

Differences of opin.on prevail on thsse top- wbo ig geeking) at tbe expec8e of the Dem0 crat- 
ics, not only among Republicans, but among j c Principle) in defiance of the rig h t8 0 f the 
Democrats, so called. Advocates of the Bank- Peop]eof Kansas, and in disregard of the pledges 
ing system and a Protective Tariff are not con- of the Pre8iden t himself, to force upon Kansas a 
fined to either Party ; "either Party is commit- Constitution odiou8 to f our .fiffo 8 0 f the People, 
ted to the policy of Hard Money and Free 
Trade. While the Republican States of New 
England and New York are resuming specie 
payments, the Pro-Slavery Democratic States 


id took the step he believed m< ^ ded by tbe P J'® s * dent as a ™ odeb the renewal of a traffic between which and the 

a violent collision, and in- The Too “ ba blU ’. aa rt “ 8aBed ’ P aaaed 4be slave trade there was no appreciable difference. 


of Alabama and Georgia are legalizing the remained in Kanga 

suspension of their Banks, and the Pro-Slavery ,, tQ ^ People- Hig action would ha ve 
Democratic State of Pennsylvania has also an- beeQ more effeclive ther6) tbaa it has been he re. 
thorized suspension by law ; and certainly no He need(jd nQ furtb8r iaatruct!on3) and 8 h 0 uld 
State takes precedence of the last in devotion havQ waited for none . Opposition to the Le- 
to tbe policy of Protection. ... compton usurpation could have been carried on 

We can see no force in the considerations ag ^ ^ Kanaag ag in Wa8 hi ng ton, and the 
presented by the Protectionists of the Senate meagure of convening a special session 

It would be instructive to know how much of of ^ L lalatnre might have forestalled any 
tbe vast debt due in Philadelphia and New aotion b tbe President . The worst that could 
York to the Rhode Island banks (with their in- haye ^ haye been h;g remova]j 

fimtesimal amount of specie) is owing by mer- faut a removal nnder gucb c;rc u m8ta nces would 
chantsdoingalegitimatebusiness,byimporters, „ . h; , or _ and aeainat the 


Stanton remained at his post, did his duty 
promptly, and for this was punished. Let him 
be honored. 

We could wish that Governor Walker had 


Senate on the morning of July 2d, 1855, after 
a protracted debate and struggle. As it is the 
pattern of the enabling act submitted now by 
Mr. Douglas, a brief reference to its provisions 
may be of service. 

1. It proposed the appointment of five Com¬ 
missioners by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to take a cen- 


don) thought he might venture to say, T he portraits are all beautiful, the artist re- 
in this account, the speculation would be gard i ng fo e ideal more than the real. World- 
oned, at least for the present, and no effort noted womenj a8 a general rul6) are more beau . 
. be spared by the Government to prevent ti ful on canvass than anywhere else, 
uewal of a traffic between which and the 0 f the other Gift Books, we notice Gertrude 
trade there was no appreciable difference. of Wyomin(Jt beautifully printed, bound, and 
He assured the deputation of h.s cordial sym- illQ8fcrated witb thirty . five engravings, by the 


pathy with the obji 
ety, and his concui 
forth in the memoi 


ts of the Anti-Slavery Soci- Brothers Dalzell. The Farmer's Boy, by ia before ‘ he “' If they stand fi £ ht > they 

mce in the sentiments set I p n Kert RfonmffoM ro :,u 0 „r. r a : . will be destroyed; if they humbly bow before 


iments set Robert Bloomfield, with thirty engravings; and , . „ * 

Picture Fables, by Otho Spekter, with rhymes, a y aC g d ' y 
E UNITED translatad from the German of F. Hey by gF 08 .’ a .? ’ 11 
Henry W. Dulcben. but thelr Uvea - 


out anv hfiln frnm 'ty ”e cneateQ Dy tne minority, will settle this 

to sta/as lo P ng aT we nlease ’ W8 ml6 “ d J n3 , tead °- f produciD g peaC8 - 4ba4 

“Thev sav^ that tbrir -.1 l j T °“ y be the be g ,nnm g of undue controversy, 

sav that’such a stlt^monA 7 18 legal, and I When the broad fact stands admitted before 
and ha thev are t rT.n L " &S V *’ the WOrld ’ that thia Constitution is the act of a 
that has heeu °l d P um P k 'u minority, and not of the majority, the injustice 

A AZf n entlmeS ’ • u d theD *f e,t ' becomes the more manifest and the more mon- 
sandsofintAlIv I 00 mth yo “ r4bo “; etrous. The only reason for not submitting the 

Zmise vnn fn thc nAl 4 ^° p a nod T will Constitution fai.ly is, that it would be voted 
™?Ah*ll 7 ’l th 1 f Isra u i God ’ tbat down if it were submitted. This is an admis- 
you shall melt away as the snow before a July 8io u that it is an act of a minority, not of a ma- 
ir- u i, - joritiy. Do you expect that you will restore 

ljlder Kimball is more soft-hearted. He peace and quiet to the country by forcing upon 
pities the Gentiles. He exhorts to brotherly a P eo P le a Constitution which does not embody 
love: their will ? I tell you that you will have to 

atoad'offeelifg • ■ pi.it). pnm.h lL,p" a. “j“W W"* J 1 ’“'I lf «» «*i?'ity 

S3r y,onrz ; ' h,py “' snJdS 

they know not whom they are fighting against- A’ becau8 " they can easily get rid of this Con- 
they know not their destiny. ° S ’ stitution The President says they may change 

“ This army that is reported to be coming to fX?? Thc Constitution^^formed 
this place, know no more about you and me 8that? -/ .r -. u f k d } L / cotnp ' 
than you know about the interio/ of Chin“; t0D pr ° V ] d f th ^ U may be c ^i ed after L . tbe 
they go because they are sent. If they knew 18 r S4 ’ - by a 0onVe T n , 10 " cal ed by ‘wo thirds 
our real character/the soldiers themselves oP 4b ® LegM'atnre. I hold it to be a principle 
would turn round aid tell the officers Tgo to ■! 1&W ’ Whe “ * Conat,4 “ 4l8u P r07ldes . for 
hell; they would take a stampede, and if their lta ° wn change at a particular time and in a 
officers urged them to come and fight this peo- P artl0u ar “ a uuer, that excludes all other times 
pie, they would turn round upon them, or tell a , ud aU o4b “. m ° de ?- \ undertake to say, 

them to do it themselves.” ’ that any court in Christendom would thus eon- 

t. . strue this Constitution. When it says that it 

But these Mormon Elders will discover, be- may be amended at one time, it excludes all 
fore the year 1858 has ended, that they will other times. When it says that it may be 
have something to do besides preaching boast- amended in one mode, it excludes all other 
ful sermons. Severe fighting, submission, or m „ odes VT you 4e " me 4ba , 4 4be Constitution 

fl - , f -_,, T ,., ’ of the United States can be changed by a town 

flight, is before hem. If they stand fight, they meeting) or a ma93 meeting) or B in / ny other 

will be destroyed; if they humbly bow before mode than that pointed out in the instrument 


wrltien Brethren and sisters, do not be angry with 
’ them, for they are in the hands of God. In- 
Bnty engra- atead of feeling a spirit to punish them, or any¬ 
thing like wrath, you love your religion, and 
you will see the day when you will pray God to 
^tributes turn away from your eyes the sight of their af- 
larke. II- flictious. 

eel, from “ There are thousands and millions in the 
United States and in the world, whose hearts 
e speci- are lik e an aspen leaf, because of this little 
iterorise bandful of P e °P le in Utah. Pity them, for 
T . , they know not whom they are fighting against; 
Its rich fo ey know B0 |; fo e ; r d e 8 tiny. 
iful.. “ This army that is reported to be coming to 

women, this place, know no more about you and me 
ill, finds 4ban you know about the interior of China; 
hot .ho 4hey K° becauae 4bey are sent. If they knew 
' )( our real character, the soldiers themselves 
or her. would turn round and tell the officers to go to 


and spirit, hell; they would take a stampede, aud if their 


officers urged them to come and fight this peo- 1 
pie, they would turn round upon them, or tell 
them to do it themselves.” 

But these Mormon Elders will discover, be¬ 
fore the year 1858 has ended, that they will 
have something to do besides preaching boast¬ 
ful sermons. Severe fighting, submission, or 


o much bragging, they are dis¬ 
ease of flight, they sacrifice all 
The home they have built for 


itself? No, air 1 There is no constitutional 
modes by which this Constitution of Kansas, if 
once in force, can changed before 1864. Thera 
is another mode—a revolutionary mode. It is 


advice and consent of the Senate, to take a cen- October 20th, 1855, the late Hon. John C. 
sus of the inhabitants of the Territory of Kan- Dobbin, then Secretary of the Navy, addressed 
sas, under regulations from the Secretary of the an order to Commander Mervine, commanding 
Interior; to classify the People, and register the Pacific squadron in the Pacific ocean, say- 
their names; and to examine, count, and com- ing, “Information of a sufficiently reliable 
plete the returns, forwarding duplicate copies character to entitle it to consideration, had 
to the Department of the Interior. been communicated to this Department, that an 

2. Having obtained a feir enumeration, the uninhabited island, abounding in guano, was 


book for children. 4bem8elvea m tbe Wllderne6a Wl11 b » desolated, by tbe Legislature first coming tog 


,ns understand the mvsteries of and tb ® P ropflr4y 8aved by industry will be a'n oath to support the Constitution, aid then 

sacrificed. In view of these impending events, proceed to call a Convention to change it, in 

,, , a little more modesty on the part of President v i°l a >i°n of the Constitution and of the oath, 

ings in all of them are themselves ki. uu. . ■ j. Supposetheyshoulddothis,andtheCjnven- 

Young and his Elders is, we think, the dictate tionfou. called should make a Constitution 

wra. from t.hft nrena nf the same °* ^ 00d taste * and establish a new Government, and the old 

s folk POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY. Government should refuse to surrender the 

8 _ possession, who would be Governor—the one 

Place. The ultra Pro-Slavery people of the South elec4ed uader 4be °l d Constitution or the new? 
written begin to express their opposition to the views You would have two Governments in operation 

- c Lu r> -i . • r . , , at the same time, one under the old and the 

(this is of the President, in reference to the people of otber under foe new Constitution, and you 

will be, Utah. They fear that, if the precedent ia es- would call on the army to decide between 


The engravings in all of them are themselves 
full of poetry. 

Then follows, from the press of the same 
publishers, a series of books for young folk. 


Commissioners were to divide the whole num¬ 
ber of white male citizens, including Indians 
recognised as citizens, by 62, and the produc 
obtained was to be the ratio of apportionmen 
in the election of members to a Convention ti 
form a State Constitution. 


mated in the Pacific ocean. The fer- by Cousin Alice, whose home books (this is of the President, in reference to the people of 0 fo er under fo e 


by 52, and the product tilizing character of guano make the article ex the seventh) have been, and always will be, Utah. They fear that, if the precedent 


of the Legislature might have forestalled any . 

action by the President. The worst that could for o m a State Constitution 
. . J , ,,, -i v • , 3. All white male citizei 

have happened, would have been his removal, j , T , , 

but a removal under such circumstances would a es ’ an n lana re S ar e 


tremely desirable; the price paid at present is a 
heavy tax, and there are few events which would 
be hailed with more general satisfaction than a 


POLYGAMY AND SLAVERY. 


tablished by armed Government interference them. 

with the people of a Territory, that ultimately “The scheme is a scheme of civil w 


l his favor, and against the 


3. All white male citizens of the United discovery calculated to secure it on reasonable 
States, and Indians regarded as citizans, over terms to the agricultural interests of our coun- 
iwenty one years of age, bona fide inhabitants try. The Department desires that you will 


d by speculators in cotton, sugar, tobacco, Adminiatratio tban bia resignation. It would ° f the Terr ] tory at tb e 4i “® of the passage of avail yourself of the earliest opportunity to dis- T wo others, George Ready, or How to Live 

ra c«i1 Wa TFrtll afafiattsta r\f I ’ 6 - ----- I ftP-t, and resident three months I nof/.l» rma nf+tio wnoottla nf flw* cromd-An- A— I „ ~ ~ - - — - 


, \ . , have vindicated beyond all question his fidelity 

this kind in relation to all the banks would show tQ Mg ^ and the PeopIe of Kansas, and 
whether they have been operating for the pub- rend J d ^ aotion of the Pre8ident Btill more 


prece- patch one of the vessels of the squadron under \ for 0therS) by Rob8rt 0> Linco i ni and Christ- 


lie benefit, or for the benefit of speculators, at . , c , 

. 7 j mu t> i indefensible, 

the expense of the common good. The People Bnt he deemed ;t ^ 
would never have been saddled with so extrav- ^ Wagbi t0 tbinki 
agant prices for the necessaries of life, but for ^ ... indicate 


his pledges and the People of Kansas, and d ‘ ng tbe elec4ion in 4be co ““ ty where 4bey offer ‘ your command, with a view of ascertaining the 
ndered the action of the President still more ed to vote, were alone entitled to vote. correctness of the information,” &c 

defensible P‘ aces > manner, and judges of the Commodore Mervine, as directed by the 

t> . v j * j .. .v • ^ election, were to be determined by the Commis- Secretary,tookwithhimMr.GeorgeW.Ben- 

But he deemed it the wiser course to appear . J 

Washington, thinking, perhaps, that he could 8l0nera ’ a11 "J** prepared b / tbem > 80n ’ the f ent of tbe American Guano Com- 


r stiould expect tovote also lor an increase o 
spirited, discriminating p 8 are P°* y g ami sts, and, if the President is the army, and for supplies to the army, to en 

iplete with interest and golng 40 make war u P on tbem because they force it at the point of the bayonet. It meam 

will not put up with the United States officials violence, or it means the subjection of the ma 

Ready or How to Live who are oppoaed to poyl S amy > why may he or j° rity 40 4he “ ia °Hty. I beseech Senators t< 

aeaay, or now 10 mve - , pause before they commit themselves to so fa 

L Lincoln, and Christ- bl8 ^ successor not do the same, in case a slave- tal a 8tep . j beseech all t0 pause) and ge , 


Holydays: containing several stories for holding people ln a Southern Territory should whether this 


) pleasant books for Christ- 


f, P , . . , . , ’ at once better vindicate his own course, and r . ’ . 

aid rendered by banks to speculators, whose modifythe views of the Administration. If such that they might open them, ascertain i 
calculations were to make fortunes by a single wer0 big expeotationB be ba8 ere this learned were eleCted ’ and IS8Ue certificates accordin 
adventure, and at the cost of the People. tbeir fatiUt A8certa ining that the President Here cloaed the power of the Commias 

As to foreign importations being the cause wag committed to one line of po i icy) w hile he wbich waa ,hen to be dlsaoIved - 
of our troubles, we can only wonder that men wag ,, d to anotbe he cara0 to the CQn . No provision was made for submitting 
of sense can permit themselves to be so misled. cluaion ^ ag he CQuld not carry out the viewg Constitution to be framed, to the People. 
Living within one’s means is safe: living up q( the formerj he muat regign . Had he re . Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Ti 
to one’s means is hazardous : living beyond mained ; n Kanaagi be cou]d bave cont ; nued to tories, reported it subsequently, with s< 
one’s means is ruin, soon or late, but inevita have accom lighed everything necessary, amendment8 ' 14 waa provided tbafc tbe C 

ble. Living and trading beyond one’s means under former instructions, and left to the “^loners should sit every day after the api 
is the root of the evil: for delay the day of Preaident tbe task of ind;cating his change 0 f tioDment 40 hear 00m P laiD ‘ s in regard to 
reckoning as we may, it muat come, and then ». lists of voters, and make corrections—that 

bursts the bubble of our prosperity. The letter of resignation is a good one. By law should be of force or enforced in the T< 

There is nothing in the import trade more fau 8tatement of fact8 the Pres ; de nt is shown tory ’ infringing the liberty of speech or of 

than m other enterprises to tempt to extrav- tQ have 61)tire , cban d big u 8 ; noe he press, or the right of bearing arms; andpe 
agance or excessive credit. Haste to be rich invoked the aid of ^ Wa]ker ag paoifioator of ties were to be inflicted for illegal voting 
is characteristic of modern civilization, espe- Kanaaa . Bat the t of the letter de8erving fraud or violence at the ballot-box. All 
cially of the civilization of commercial States, g oial notice is bis ex of tbe iu iti . oaths were also abolished, 

pre-eminently, of the most prosperous States. macy of tbe Lecompton Convention, even con- The tw0 ob i ec4ion9 40 4be Toomb8 bil1 w 
Americans generally, engaged in trade, are oeding it w0r0 r j gbtful i y caUedi T he Territo la4 > tha4 > in fix ‘ lDg a certain 4ime C0Q venier 


and made public ; the returns made to them, pany, and sailed in the flag ship Independence, 
so that they might open them, ascertain who He found u the new El Dorado of the mercantile 
were elected, and issue certificates accordingly, and agricultural interest of our countiy "—we 
Here closed the power of the Commission, use his identical expressions, in his Report to 
which was then to be dissolved. the Navy Department—but, to his surprise, on 

No provision was made for submitting the sailing round the island, for he would not allow 


Colonel Forney, of the Philadelphia Press, .? Mormons quit the State and settle 

does not like the removal of Stanton from the JoulTlet^ 

Secretaryship of Kansas. He says: ret, and in contempt of their wishes the Gov- 

“ The‘legal and regular’Legislature of Kai- eminent called it Utah. Brigham Young 
sas, elected on the 5tn of October, under the appointed Governor, and ruled his peopli 


see fit to drive from their midst Anti-Slavery 
officials ? A correspondent of the Richmond 
South has a long letter to its editor upon this 
subject. He says: 

“ The Mormons quit the State and settled in 
the wilderness, where it was thought no one 
would settle. They called their country Dese 


) existence the P® 8 ®®- The Government s 


ter we are free from party ties. The Senator 
from Missouri and myself agree that the Presi¬ 
dent has not made it an Administration meas¬ 
ure. We agree that he has not recommended 
it in hia message. We agree, therefore that 
every man on this floor is at liberty to go for 
or against it, without changing hia party ties, 
or affecting his party relations. Why, then, 
can we not stop and pauBe before we rush on 
to a step that not only rends asunder the Dem¬ 
ocratic party, but threatens the peace aud per- 


Constitution to be framed, to the People. any boat to land, because he regarded the island Constitutional Convention—the only body that judge them, and the people run them off. Fot 

Mr. Douglas, from the Committee on Terri- inaccessible, on account of the surf, he became 4be whole people of Kansas have really yet wba4 “ For f interfering with the Mormon in¬ 


strangers to petuity of the Uni' 


bursts the bubble of our prosperity. 

There is nothing in the import trade more 
than in other enterprises to tempt to extrav¬ 
agance or excessive credit. Haste to be rich 
is characteristic of modern civilization, espe¬ 
cially of the civilization of commercial States, 
pre-eminently, of the most prosperous States. 
Americans generally, engaged in trade, are 


tories, reported it subsequently, with some satisfied, by the aid of his spy-glass, that the 
amendments. It was provided that the Com- island “ was covered with a large deposite of 
missioners should sit every day after the appor- bird lime, in a state of decomposition 1 ” 
tionment to hear complaints in regard to the The agent, Mr. Benson, earnestly entreated 
lists of voters, and make corrections—that no permission to land in a boat, bat his request 
law should be of force or enforced in the Terri- was treated by the Commodore as most imperti- 
tory, infringing the liberty of speech or of the nent. And, without visiting the other Ameri- 


elected—the body which can wipe out all pre- atitutions; for trying to persuade the women 
ceding acts—is now in session ; and yet, in the tba4 4bey wer ® degraded, suffering victims of 
face of all this, we have Lord President Calhoun Mormon tyranny; for writing lying letters and 
calling an election for a new Legislature l It slanderous libels on the Mormons aud their in- 


,t satisfied with moderate profits, with slow rfal act named fo irty . four re gdarly-organized 


press, or the right of bearing arms; and pei 
ties were to be inflicted for illegal voting, 
fraud or violence at the ballot-box. All 1 
oaths were also abolished. 

The two objections to the Toombs bill w< 
1st, that, in fixing a certain time convenien 
the “ Border Ruffians ” for the election of m< 


there is nothing they will not speculate in. Iso 
late the country, shut out foreign trade and 


wealth ; and 0Ountie8 or eleotion di8tr ; ct8i In eaoh of them bers to the Convention, i 


invitation to them, : 
existing, to crowd ir 


foreigners as jealously as Japan has attempted | and therefore there could be no such apportion’ possession of the polls; secondly, that the whole Maiy’s, Commander Davis, to perfect what he of the majority in Kansas!” 

A U " ‘ ' lt J ‘ L " : ment there of delegates, based upon such cen- machinery of action-enumeration, registration, had so signally failed to do. In the mean while, This is well; but “those public servants at 

sus. And in^fifteen of these counties there was apportionment, appointment of judges of elec- the company sent Mr. Arthur Benson, a youth Washington” proceed very quietly and deter- 
n °.< r rp b080 y bounties, including many of the tion ~ waa under 4be exclusive control of agents of twenty, to the Sandwich islands, where he minedly to “ set at defiance the will of the ma- 
oldest-organized counties of the Territory, were a PP°' nted by an Administration which had enlisted the aid of the son of our distinguished jority in Kansas,” and, if possible, they will 
entirely disfranchised, and did not give, and identified itself with the Pro-Slavery faction in missionary, Dr. Judd, a young man of his own triumph over that majority. We trust that the 
(by no fault of their own) could not give, a soli- Kansas. For these reasons, the Republican age. Press will not only seek (a 3 it iB doing with 


is in regard to the The agent, Mr. Benson, earnestly entreated is not°my purpose to comment on the extraor- stitutions. _ For these they drove them off, and 
orrections-that no permission to land in a boat, but his request dinary picture which this conduct presents to tbey d ‘ d " gbt ; ./.* ,t- A Let , th8 : 
r r . , , . ~ , . . H fog American people; but if Secretary Stanton be crushed tor their religion—for that is the 

uforced in the Tern- was treated by the Commodore as most imperti- ig tQ b0 remov £ d f or / alling the regular Legis- real difficulty-and it may not be long before 
of speech or of the nent. And, without visiting the other Ameri- i ature together, according to the demand of the °“ r n ®g™ masters, our traders iu human chat- 
ig arms; and penal- can islands in the vicinity, this astute naval people who elected it, what measure of rep- te ‘ s > °ur dealers in the flesh and blood of our 
r illegal voting, or commander came home from this costly expe- rehension should be meted out to Calhoun, brother man, may be crushed out to vindicate 
lallot-box. All test dition, to make a report, which has made his who orders an election under a minority Con- gwISW of God and exaft the morality and re- 
’ , . . f u mu » - • stitution, in advance of the adoption of that ugion ot our masters, 

ignorance patent to the world. The American Constitution by the people, and before thejudg- “My sympathies as a State Rights man are 
i Toombs bill were, Guano Company, with just reason, complained ment of Congress had been passed upon it? wl4b tbe Mormons. I do not approve of their 
l time convenient to that no examination had been made, and that This is a new complication of the Kansas domestic institutions. No matter—it is their 
the election of mem- the report of Commodore Mervine had disgraced question. Intelligence from that Territory will business, not mine; nor am I or any other per- 

,, . •_;__ • f . now be awaited with the utmost solicitude, son answerable for their sins, or liable to suffer 

romd operate as an he navy, and jeoparded important interests. And WQ0 t0 tbog0 blic g0rvantg at Waghi for their mistakes. As a Southern man, my 
circumstances then Mr. Secretary Dobbin, therefore, issued new or- t0Dj wb0) ; n add itfon to all these facts, should sympathies are with the Mormons. The same 
Territory, and take ders to Commodore Mervine, to send the St. deem it to be their duty to set at defiance the will measure that is dealt out to them for their po- 


' with the Mormon in- Now and Then. —The Philadelphia Press 
to persuade the women has hunted up a protest, from the records of the 

vri’tfng letters aifo the admi8aion of CaU “ ia4 ° 

> Mormons and their in- tbe Union. It was signed by Senators Mason, 
hey drove them off, and Hunter, Butler, Barnwell, Sweeney, Soule, Jeff. 

* Let the Mormons Davis, Atchison, and Yulee. The grounds for 
eligion—-for that is the protest are stated in the following language: 

ir? b8 |° r / “ First. That it gave the sanction of law, and 

flpah onH Hi n ? ba4 ‘ thus imparted validity to an unauthorized ac- 

“J*-!”* 

-alt the morality and re- « Second. Without any legal census, or other 
i State Rights evidence of their possessing the number of citi- 

io not approve of “theft ^ aUth ° ri28 the re P re8e “ 4atio11 

1 ? a44er ’ 4 ,’ a their n yi.w Without anv of thsse safermardx 


11 Third. Without any of these safeguards 
out the ballot-box which can only be provided 
law, and which are necessary to ascer- 


to do, and you have not changed the passions ment there of delegates, based upon such cen* 
or circumstances which lead to monetary re- sus. And in fifteen of these counties there was 
verses and revulsions. Men will be as extrav- ^ registry of voters. 

„ _ i . nr These 16 counties, including many of the 

agant in the use of home products as of for- 0 l deat . 0rganized counties of the Territory, were 


eign; men will speculate a 
lessly in home produo:a a 


largely and reek- 
foreign ; aud so | 


now be awaited with the utmost solicitude, son answerable for their sins, or liable to suffer % v °i aw ^nd yrmes necessary to^a 
A nd woe to those public servants at Washing- tor tbeir mistakes. As a Southern man, my y ’ 

ton, who, ia addition to all these facts, should sympathies are with the Mormons. The same 

i«— 

t holding, by the same people, if they had the ^onty of the people jor whom it was sig 

This is well; but those public servants at pow0r . and God only kn0 ” s ( ’ if thing y Qn ag Apply this language to the admission of 

Washington” proceed very quietly and deter- they are tending) how long that power will be sa s under the Lecompton Constitution, an 

minedly to “ set at defiance the will of the ma- wanting.” appropriate it is 1 Then a free State was 

jority in Kansas,” and, if possible, they will The Delegate from Utah will very likely not ing into the Union; now it is attemp- 
triumph over that majority. We trust that the standalone in Congress upon the Utah diffi- bring in a State with Slavery guarantied 

Press will not only seek (a3 it iB doing with culty. The Fire-eatera may stand shoulder to Constitution. 
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in Journal of Education. Hartford, Conn. 


The December number of this excellent quar¬ 
ter!; has been received. It contains a large 
fund of the most valuable information respect¬ 
ing schools, teachers, and the general subject 
of education. There are sixteen articles in all, 
and two or three illustrations. Such a work, in 
any enlightened country, is truly invaluable. 
Teachers should have it, parents will do well to 
read it carefully, and the statesman and legis¬ 
lator can gain much useful information from its 
pages. 




Proof-sheets of the above-mentioned work lie 
upon our table, and demand attention. The 
title is a curious one, and, taken by itself, would 
be an enigma to many. The subject is Mem¬ 
phis, the ancient, the old capital of Middle 
Egypt. The author is a distinguished German 
Egyptologist, one of a school of investigators 
who do not endeavor by their discoveries to de¬ 
stroy the Sacred Scriptures. The translator is 
a well-known resident of Washington, and has 
made an excellent and faithful translation. 

Of the work itself, we can but say that the 
author’s design seems to have been to convey 
to the popular mind a knowledge of the man¬ 
ners, customs, religious belief, and history, of 
Egypt, as it appeared centuries before the Chris 
tian era. To do this, he visits Memphis by vis¬ 
ion, or in imagination, while it is yet in its 
glory, and describes what he sees, the people, 
and the institutions. Several tales are inter¬ 
spersed, to catch the reader’s attention and 
sympathy. In one of these, the conflict between 
the priesthood and the kingly sovereignty is 
most powerfully delineated. 

The style of the book is clear and graphic, 
and often intensely interesting. That it will 
be sought after by the learned, and those who 
wish to learn something of the character of the 
people of Egypt, we do not doubt. 


second 
cessions, 

the expiration of their 
draw from the Senate. 

But numerically, although important, it is a 
matter of much less importance than the par¬ 
ticular manner in which the individual com¬ 
mittees are cast. With only two exceptions, 
(and compared with the others, they are some¬ 
what unimportant,) the great, the principal 
committees, that reflect the Government, that 
establish its policy abroad and at home, are 
all cast with majorities of Southern men. It 
is a significant fact; it is a fact pregnant with 
mischief; it is a fact of which the country will 
not fail to take notice. I say, sir, that the ex¬ 
ecutive and judioial departments of the Gov¬ 
ernment are now at the foot of the slave 

Here we have the Committee on Foreign Re¬ 
lations, that shapes and directs the foreign 
policy of the Government; we have the Com¬ 
mittee on Military Affairs, that looks to its 
Army; we have the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, that has charge of its Navy; we have 
a Committee on the Judiciary, which gives con¬ 
structions to laws and shapes the policy (so far 
the Legislature may) of the Government; 
find them all constituted of a majsrity of 
_jn who represent the slaveholding States. I 
make no objection personally. I want these 
facts to go to the country, that they may know 
the mode and manner in which the legislative 
business is prepared and shaped, and how it is 
that it is perverted to the behests and to sub¬ 
serve the purpose of the slave interest in this 
country. Who cannot Bee the objects to be ac¬ 
complished plainly foreshadowed? The ma¬ 
jority of the Senate, it is frankly conceded, are 
entitled to a control in the organization of the 
committees. But it is this sectional manner 


WASHINGTON ITEMS. 


The Senate sat till 7 P. M. Saturday last, 
which was a long sitting at the beginning of 
the session. The Treasury Note bill was un¬ 
der discussion. 

The resignation of Governor Walker excites 
general discussion among the politicians now 
congregated in this city. Some approve, and 
others disapprove, of his resignation. Cass, it 
is said, will reply to it. 

Congress, ere this paper reaches our readers, 
will probably stand adjourned over the holy- 
days. The members will not be cheated out 
of their Christmas and New Year’s enjoyments, 
if they are paid by the year. 

A Misunderstandino. —We stated last week 
that “ an independent Anti-Slavery church 
established” in Washington. “A Trustee” of 
the church in question, in the Slar, of this'eity, 
characterizes our statement as “gratuitous,” 
and corrects it. It is simply a Congregational 
church, according to the Star’s correspondent, 
and we accept his correction. At the invitation 
of persons connected with the church, we vis¬ 
ited and wrote a notice of it, and from them 
gained our information respecting it; b 
seems we misunderstood the exaot position and 
character of the church. The Rev. Mr. Bar¬ 
rett, of whom we spoke, is the regular and per¬ 
manent pastor of the church. 


Retaliation. —The South (Mr. Pryor’s pa¬ 
per) is enraged at the decision by the New 
York Supreme Court in the Lemmon case. He 
says: 

“ There is no longer any such thing as pro¬ 
tection under a common Constitution, or comity 
among confederate States. From the sublime 
elevation of her moral superiority, New York 
looks down upon Virginia with horror and con¬ 
tempt. We are pirates and outlaws, whom the 
pious people of Gotham may despoil at pleas¬ 
ure. Shall we submit to this reproach ? Shall 
we endure this wrong ? DoeB the affront ad¬ 
mit of no retaliation ? Is the property of citi¬ 
zens of New York to be safe under the protec¬ 
tion of our laws, after a solemn judgment, by 
the highest judicial tribunal in New York, that 
within its jurisdiction the property of citizens 
of Virginia may be confiscated by legal process? 
Can our Legislature devise ne meanB for re¬ 
dress of the grievance, and resentment of the 
wrong? We submit the subject to their 
sideration.” 

Our ootemporary should have patience. It 
is intimated that the Lemmon case will be 
ried up to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Will the Court which rendered the 
famous Dred Scott decisiob, hesitate to declare 
that the Constitution carries Slavery into all 


Wednesday, December 16th, in the Senate, 
the Committees having been announced, Mr. 
HAMLIN spoke as follows : 

On the organization of the committees of the 
Senate, every Senator knows the form and di¬ 
rection to the business of the Senate is mainly 
dependent. It is through these committees, to 
a very great extent—to much the greatest ex¬ 
tent—that the business of the Senate is pre¬ 
pared and presented to the Senate for its ac¬ 
tion. Now, sir, as one of a minority in this 
body, personally I can say—and I think I may 
truly say that I believe I represent the whole 
minority personally—we might have no objec¬ 
tion to any cast that the majority of the Senate 
might see fit to impose upon us. We do not 
seek responsibility personally. We do not ask 
for position for the purpose of position. But 
as the representatives of equal States, we have 
obligations imposed upon us from which we 
cannot and ought not to shrink. As the repre¬ 
sentatives of equal States, we are entitled to an 
equal representation in the organization of this 
body, and are under obligations to our con¬ 
stituencies to discharge, so far as we may be 
able, the duties that are incumbent upon 

These committees are unequal, unjust, and 
sectional. What are the facts? We have 
sixty-two members of the Senate—thirty two 
are from the non-slaveholding States, thirty 
from the slaveholding States. The whole ni 
ber of places upon committees is one hundred 
and twenty-six. Numerically, upon an equal 
representation, there should be assigned to Sen¬ 
ators from the slave States sixty-one places, 
and to Senators from the free States sixty five. 
The cast, although it has been slightly modified 
this morning, I think is not substantially 
changed. As it was made and presented to 
the minority, I suppose the changes will not 
exceed one. By that cast there were assigned 
to the slave States sixty-seven, and to the free 
States fifty-nine, showing a disproportion of 
ten. The whole number of committees of the 
Senate is twenty-two. Of these committees, 
there are from the slave States to be found ma¬ 
jorities on thirteen, and majorities of but nine 
from the free States ; and of these nine where 
majorities are composed of Senators from the 
free States, three are wholly unimportant—the 
Committees on Enrolled Bills, Engrossed Bills, 
and to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex¬ 
penses of the Senate—leaving, therefore, 
fact, the proportion of thirteen to six. 

Tracing the matter along still further, I find 
that the party with whom I act on this floor 
consists of twenty, being within a fraction of 
one third of the Senate. They are entitled, 
upon terms of equality, to thirty-nine places 
upon the committees ; they have thirty-three 
assigned to them. Seven of those thirty three 
are on the unimportant oommittees to which I 
have alluded, leaving them actually but twenty- 
six on committees of any considerable impor 
tance. I find that on sixteen committees of 
the Senate the chairmen are selected from the 
slave States, and on six from the free States. 
I find, to guard the succession, (for I can come 
to no other conclusion,) precisely an equal 
number of men from the slave States stand 


upon the committees, to insure the sue- ated to the regular newspaper reporters. What 
s, when bv declination, resignation, or , is bad for the lobby members, may be good for 
' ' they shall with- | the people. 


THIRTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, 

FIEST SESSION. 


of which we have a right to oomplain, and to ! 


Wednesday, December, 16, 1867. 

SENATE. 

A resolution was adopted, that the Senate to¬ 
morrow proceed to the election of a printer. 

On motion of Mr. Gwin, a resolution was 
adopted, calling on the President for all the cor¬ 
respondence between the Departments and the 
present Governor of Kansas, together with all 
orders and instructions which have been issued 
to the said officer. 

Mr. Allen submitted a resolution, that the 
standing committees be arranged as follows: 
[The same as published in the Era of last 
week.] 

TheliBtwas then agreed to—yeas 30, nays 13. 

Mr. Green then made a speech in reply to 
Mr. Douglas on Kansas affairs. 

Mr. Douglas said that the Senator from Mis¬ 
souri seemed to have misapprehended bis (Mr. 
Douglas’s) position, and he would briefly cor¬ 
rect him in one or two points. First, he did 
not regard it as a fatal objection that there 
was no enabling act in advance. Secondly, he 
did not take the position that waB it a fatal ob¬ 
jection that the Constitution was not submitted 
to the people before it was sent to Congress for 
acceptance. 

The position he did assume was, that the 
regular mode of proceeding is by an enabling 
act, but if a Territorial Legislature proceeds 
to call a Convention without the consent of 
Congress, that is irregular, but not so irregular 
that it necessarily follows that all its proceed- 


which we enter a protest; and from such a 


. r , non to Congress. But it was not a Convention 

4 ng J i aphorized to establish a Government per itself. 

No Constitution could be considered republi¬ 
can, which did not embody the will of the peo¬ 
ple who are to be governed by it, and was not 


be effected. 

Another fact: I find that the Committee on : 
Commerce, with a majority of Southern men, is 
entirely without a representative in all the far 
Northwest, including the great lakes and rivers. 
With four of its members from the South, there 
is not one man to represent the internal com¬ 
merce of the lakes, that is counted by its hun¬ 
dred millions. More, sir: I would like very well 
indeed to know why the usual rule was depart¬ 
ed from in this case, and why the Senator from 
Michigan, [Mr. Stuart,] who so ably and faith¬ 
fully has represented the commercial interests 
of the Northwest, was made to give place, if it 
be not for the purpose of shaping the legisla¬ 
tion of the country to prostrate the commerce 
of that section of tae Union? I think we have 
a right—all Senators have a right to their opin¬ 
ions—to come to the conclusion that the com¬ 
mittee was formed and instituted for that pur¬ 
pose, from the known public opinions that a 
majority of the committee, I think, have uni¬ 
formly expressed against internal improvements 
of all kinds. But a single position on that 
committee has been assigned to this side of the 
Chamber, and none for the large section em¬ 
braced in the Northwestern lakes and the com¬ 
merce of the lakes and rivers. 

Again, sir, I look at the Committee on Pat¬ 
ents and the Patent Office, and I find a major¬ 
ity of that committee constituted of Southern 
Senators. They ar h worthy men—I make no 
complaint of the Senators who occupy the posi¬ 
tions on these committees; but it is to their 
sectional cast that I object, and the purposes 
which we have a right to believe are designed 
to flow from that organization. That commit¬ 
tee is composed of three gentlemen from the 
Southern States and two from the North, giving 
to that section the control of all its action. 

While I know that, if there is an honest man 
in this body who will devote his energies hon¬ 
estly to its purpose, I say cheerfully it is the 
worthy Senater from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Evans;] still, when we look at the fact, that of 
the inventive genius and enterprise of the coun¬ 
try, more than four-fifths, if not nine-tenths, 
come from another section of the Union, I ask 
if it were not right that they might reasonably 
have expected men who feel a local and per¬ 
sonal as well as national interest in that depart¬ 
ment of our Government in what relates to — 
and inventive genius? 

Again, sir, I look to the Committee on 
Library, and I find there no representative what¬ 
ever from the North. Is it because the North 
are not qualified for the position? Is it because 
they have not as deep, as broad an interest in 
whatever may relate to the affairs of our libra¬ 
ry, to the literature and learning of our coun¬ 
try, as Southern Senators ? Why is it, unless 
it be for the purpose of taking care of your 
library, so that it be not tainted with those doc¬ 
trines of the fathers who formed the Constitu- 
tution of our country ? 

I say that the whole form and shape of these 
committees mark and stamp them with a sec¬ 
tionalism which I had hoped never to have 
witnessed in this body. They come to me in 
that way and in such circumstances that can¬ 
not command my approbation or my vote. 
But I do not propose to take up the time of 
the Senate in discussing them in detail. I have 
only risen for the purpose of stating these ob¬ 
jections to the committees, and presenting 
these facts as the reason why I shall withhold 
my vote from the resolution, and shall vote 
against it on the question of its adoption. 

Mr. GWIN. Sir, I am very much astonished 

, the complaint from the other side of the 
Chamber, because it is but recently in the his¬ 
tory of the country that the party to which 
those gentlemen belong obtained control of the 
other House of Congress, though in a minority 
there; and how did they arrange its commit¬ 
tees ? There never was a more flagrant parti¬ 
san character given to the committees of a 
legislative body, and they were never more 
sectional. There never was a time in the his¬ 
tory of the country when a minority, coming by 
chance into the control of one of the legislative 
bodies of the Government, exercised with more 
severity the iron hand of power in their posses- 


forrned by their action. 

He agreed with the President, that the best 
mode was to refer it to the people, but that he 
could not admit that a Constitution forced on 
a people against their will was a republican 
Constitution. If this was done, he feared that 
increase of the army and navy would be 
necessary, and he besought Senators to pause 
before they committed themselves to such a 
fatal error. 

Mr. Green responded, denying that the peo¬ 
ple of Kansas would be compelled to retain 
their Constitution till 1864, and he argued that 
a Convention could be called at any time to 
make a change. 

The further consideration of the subject was 
postponed till Monday, and the Senate ad¬ 
journed. 

HOUSE. 

The House met in the new hall, pursuant to 
resolution. 

A communication was received from the 
clergymen of Washington, tendering their ser¬ 
vices to open the daily sessions of Congress 
with prayer. 

Amid much confusion, the members pro¬ 
ceeded to select their seats by lottery. 

Mr. Stewart presented the memorial of Mr. 
Brooks, of Baltimore, and Mr. Bowie presented 
the memorial of Mr. Whyte, of the same city, 
contesting the election of Henry Winter Davis 
and J. Morrison Harris. They were referred 
to the Committee on Elections. 

The Committee on Printing having read a 
report recommending the printing of on extra 
number of the President’s message and the ac¬ 
companying documents— 

Mr. Cox, of Ohio, made a speech against the 
Lecompton movement, and said that the at¬ 
tempt to force the Constitution on an unwilling 
people was a juggle and a fraud. He con¬ 
tended that the entire Constitution Bhould be 
submitted to the people.. He characterized the 
delegates to that Convention as so many Cati- 
lines, attempting to subjugate the rights of the 
people. 

Mr. Hughes, of Indiana, deprecated discus- 

in thus early on the subject of Kansas. He 
did net seem to think that the gentleman’s posi- 
“on was well chosen as to popular sovereignty. 

Twenty thousand extra copies of the Presi¬ 
dent’s message and accompanying documents 
ordered to be printed. 


We have received threats from the other side. 
Let them throw down the gauntlet; we 
ready to take it up. If they ever get control 
of this body, we know how they will rule, not 
only us, but the country. We have had a spe¬ 
cimen of it in the lower House already. When 
they were in a minority in that body, and ob¬ 
tained their Speaker by chance, never, in any 
legislative body in this country, were commit¬ 
tees formed with more utter determination even 
block the wheels of the Government—as 
they did for the first time in the history of the 
Government, by refusing to pass an appropria¬ 
tion bill, because that minority, thus organized 
and controlling the committees of that House, 
had their way in framing that appropriation 


bill. 


Mr. WILSON. I believe the honorable Sen¬ 
ator from California said the committees 
never more unfairly constituted, than at the last 
Congress, when the Republicans obtained pos¬ 
session of the House by an accident. Now, 
sir, I hold in my hand an analysis of the com¬ 
mittees of the House of last year. There were 
upon those thirty-seven committees one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-one Republicans and one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-three of the Opposition. The 
committees were constituted almost invariably 
of five Republicans to four Opposition. The 
chairmanship of several of these committees 
was given to the supporters of the Administra¬ 
tion. The chairmanship of the Committee 
Military Affairs, certainly one of the most i 
portant committees in either House, was given 


General Quitman, of Mississippi 
has a right to complain of the organization of 
the committees of the House of Representa¬ 
tives by the Speaker, last year. He was not 
only just but liberal towards the Opposition. 
He gave four Opposition members to five Re¬ 
publicans on the Committee of Ways and 
Means. The Committee on Commere was con¬ 
stituted of a majority of the Opposition, the 
numbers being four Republicans to five Oppo¬ 
sition. The Committee on Public Lands had 
five Republicans to four Opposition ; and the 
Committees on the Post Office, the District of 
Columbia, the Judiciary, Indian Affairs, the 
Military and Foreign Affairs, were constituted 
in the same proportions. The Committee 
Territories was the only one constituted, as 
Senator from California says is the usual Dem¬ 
ocratic practice, six to three. The Committee 
on Patents stood three to two; while the Com¬ 
mittee on the Library had a majority of the 
Opposition, having consisted of one Republi¬ 
can to two Opposition. The record will bear, 
to all time, the evidence of the fairness and 
liberality of Speaker Banks and of the Repub¬ 
lican party. 


In the new hall of the House of Representa¬ 
tives at Washington, there is no place on the 
floor for the lobby members, and they will have 
to confine their operations to the outside of the 
building. There is a special gallery appropri- 


a clerk, at a compensation of four dollars pe 
day, mamely : Military Affairs, Naval Affairs, 
Elections, Foreign Affairs, Judiciary, Territo- 
' is, Commerce, Post Office, and Public Lands. 

Mr. Smith, from the special committee on 
the subject of the public printing, made a re¬ 
port, enlarging their powers to inquire into the 
matter of binding, engraving, paper, publica¬ 
tion of reports in the Congressional Globe, &e. 

Mr. Banks introduced a bill authorizing the 
people of Kansas to form a Constitution and 
State Government, preparatory to admission 
into the Union with all the rights of the orig¬ 
inal States; which was referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories. 

After the transaction of other business, the 
House adjourned. 


Saturday, December 19, 1867. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Crittenden submitted resolutions setting 
forth, that in consideration of the financial con¬ 
dition of the country, and the embarrassments 
of the Treasury, the rates of duty established 
by the tariff of March last ought to be materi¬ 
ally increased; and also in favor of the substi¬ 
tution of a system of home valuation on imported 
goods. The resolution lies over. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the 
Treasury note bill. 

Mr. Wilson argued in favor of a revision of 
the tariff of 1846, so as to restore the duties ®n 
iron and cotton and woollen goods. Under the 
embarrassed circumstances of the Treasury, he 
would vote for an issue to the extent of ten 
millions of Treasury notes, but no more. 

Mr. Hunter replied, that the amount would 
not be enough, and it would become necessary 
to pass another bill next month, providing for 
more. It were better to do it now, all at once. 

Mr. Wilson should not be surprised, if, be¬ 
fore the close of the session, more than twenty 
millions of dollars shall be asked for. 

The debate was further continued for and 
against the bill until a late hour. 

The Treasury note bill was passed, with two 
amendments—namely, limiting the operation 
of the law till January 1, 1859, and providing 
that the lowest denomination of notes shall be 
one hundred dollars. The following is the vote: 

Teas —Messrs. Allen,Bayard, Benjamin, Biggs, 
Bigler, Brown, Clay, Crittenden, Douglas, Ev¬ 
ans, Fitch, Fitzpatrick, Foot, Green, Hale, 
Hunter, Iverson, Johnson of Arkansas, Jones, 
Kennedy, Mallory, Mason, Pearce, Polk, Reid, 
Sebastian, Seward, Stuart, Thomson of N. J., 
Wilson, and Wright—3. 

Nays —Messrs. Bell, Broderick, Chandler, 
Clark, Collamer, Davis, Dixon, Doolittle, Dur- 
kee, Fessenden, Hamlin, Harlan, Johnson of 
Tennessee, King, Pugh, Simmons, Trumbull, 
and Wade—13. 

After remaining in session until half past six 
o’clock, the Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The House resumed the consideration of Mr. 
Bennett’s resolution providing for the appoint¬ 
ment of a special committee to take into con¬ 
sideration all papers on the subject of a rail¬ 
road to the Pacific. 

Mr. Barksdale made an unsuccessful motion 
to table the resolution. The vote being yeas 
94, nays 99. 

The Treasury note bill was taken up, and 
discussed by Messrs. Jones, Banks, Davis, &c. 

At 3 P. M., the House adjourned to Monday. 


Thursday, December 17, 1857. 
SENATE. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finance, 
reported a bill for the issuing of Treasury 


Mr. Hunter’s bill authorizes the President to 
cause to be issued twenty millions of Treasury 
notes, none of a less denomination than fifty 
dollars—the notes to be paid and redeemed at 
the Treasury after the expiration of one year 
from the date of such notes ; from which dates 
until they shall be respectively redeemed they 
shall bear such rates of interest as shall be ex¬ 
pressed in such notes; which rates of interest 
upon the first issue (which shall not exceed six 
millions of dollars) shall be fixed by the Sec¬ 
retary of the Treasury, with the approbation of 
the President, but in no case to exceed six per 
centum per annum. The residue shall be raised 
in whole or part after public advertisement of 
not lees than thirty days, as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may direct, by exchanging them 
at their par value, for specie, to bidders who 
shall agree to make the exchange at the lowest 
interest, not exceeding six per centum per an- 


policy as indicated in the President’s message. 
He was of the opinion that Mr. Douglas had 
ma e a move in the wrong direction, and, in 
reply to that gentleman, he said that prece¬ 
dents proved the opposite of what Mr. Douglas 
had said, namely: That where a bill, looking 
to the admission of a new State was silent on 
the subject of submitting the Constitution to a 
vote of the people, it carried this course by im¬ 
plication. 

Mr. Bigler remarked that he could not fore¬ 
tell what his course would be. If the persons 
charged with the election in Kansas should 
abuse their power, he would not recognise the 
result; but if it was fairly conducted, and the 
opinion of the public should be clearly ascer¬ 
tained on the Slavery clause, he should vote 
to admit Kansas into the Union with either a 
Free or Slavery Constitution; because he 
thought that this would have a tendency to 
quiet the question, and because, if the people 
are dissatisfied with their institutions, they 
could apply the remedy better in the capacity 
of a State than as a Territory. 

A colloquial debate ensued, in which Mr. 
Bigler was left in a defenceless position. 

~?he Senate then adjourned. 


has been effected with its creditors, by which 
five years and Bix months will be allowed for 
the discharge of its pecuniary liabilities in an¬ 
nual or semi-annual instalments. 


THE NEW SLAVE TRADE. 


The operations of the French Government to 
obtain supplies of labor from the west coast of 
Africa commenced in the early part of the 
present year, not, however, in the mischievous 
form which they subsequently assumed. The 
earlier intentions of that Government were to 
obtain, if it were possible, emigrants in a state 
as nearly approaching to freedom as is ever 
enjoyed by labor on that coast. For that pur¬ 
pose a screw steamer, called the Phoenix, was 
chartered and despatched, not by any contract¬ 
ors, or under any commercial arrangement with 
mercantile houses, but by the French Govern¬ 
ment itself. This vessel hoisted the pennant of 
France, and all her proceedings were directed 
by responsible Government agents. She did 
not make for the old slave-trading ports and 
rivers of the coast, where legitimate commerce 
was gradually extirpating and rooting out the 
detestable traffic in human beings, but visited 
the European settlements and factories scat¬ 
tered so usefully along it, as also the American 
Republic of Liberia and the Kroo country, 
where native labor, though not absolutely free, 
is at all events freer than at any other part 
where European authority is not established. 

Objectionable as even such an enterprise 
was, from the impossibility of making the Afri¬ 
cans comprehend the full nature of the engage¬ 
ments into which it offered them temptations 
to enter, and from the perfectly illusory and 
really deceptive character of the benefits which 
it affected to confer, at some distant date, on 
Africa, by the return of the emigrants, it did 
not directly, and openly, and unblushingly, as¬ 
sume the form of purchasing, either immedi¬ 
ately by the Government agents, or through the 
agency of the old slave-dealers, Africans for 
exportation. It proffered high rates of bounty 
to such negroes as could be ignorantly induced 
to come on board the Phoenix; but the sum 
paid, which was as much (the correspondence 


our possession states) as $30 a man, was 
given, not to chiefs who sold their subjects, or 
to European merchants who trafficked in Afri¬ 
can flesh and blood, but to emigrants them¬ 


ed, sugar hag fallen £20 a ton in value, let 
us earnestly hope that the miserable and mis¬ 
taken inducement in which the contract no 
donbt originated has disappeared, and that the 
contract itself will be at once terminated.— 
London Daily News. 


ONE WEEK LATER FROM EUROPE. 


Objection being made to the consideration of 
the bill to-day, it was postponed until to-morrow. 

The 8enate then proceeded to the election of 
a printer ; but before doing so, adopted a reso¬ 
lution that the person selected shall accept the 
contract on the condition that Congress re¬ 
serves the right to repeal or modify all existing 
laws relative to the publio printing; and no 
loss or damage to such person, by reason of 
such modification or repeal, shall be allowed 
as constituting any claim for indemnity against 
Congress. 

The vote was taken, when Col. W. A. Harris 
of the Washington Union, received 28 votes ; 

M. Weston, 18 ; scattering, 3. 

Col. Harris was therefore declared elected, 
and after an executive session, the Senate ad¬ 
journed. The committee to examine into the 
condition of the District banks consists of 
Messrs. Slidell, Polk, Broderick, Thomson of 
N. J., and Hale. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Leidy announced the death of Hon. Wm. 
Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, and pronounced 
an eulogy on the deceased. Mr. Florence also 
paid a tribute to his memory. 

After the passage of the usual resolutions of 
respect, the House adjourned. 


Friday, December 18, 1857. 

SENATE. 

Mr. Douglas introduced a bill to authorize 
the people of Kansas to form a Constitution 
and State Government, preparatory to their 
admission intv the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States. 

The Senate then resumed the consideration 
of the Treasury note bill. 

[A message was here received from the House, 
announcing the death of Mr. Montgomery, of 
Pennsylvania. Mr. Bigler delivered an eulogy, 
and submitted a resolution that the members 
wear crape for thirty days ] 

The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Clingman offered a resolution, directing 
the Committee on Accounts to examine the 
stationery provided for the use of the members, 
and report its real value, and make such rec¬ 
ommendation as they may deem proper in the 
premises. Mr. Clingman said, if the prices now 
paid for stationery are the same as heretofore, 
there must be a great mistake somewhere. He 
had found it so inferior as to be obliged to buy 
some at the bookstores. He had seen a state¬ 
ment in the Globe of such a serious character 
which, if true, implicated the late Clerk of the 
House, Mr. Cullom, in an embezzlement of the 
public money. If any officer of the House was 
in combination with outsiders to buy stationery 
at low and sell at high rates, he ought to be 
punished. It may be that great injustice has 
been done that Clerk, of whose conduct he 
knew nothing. The affair and charges, how¬ 
ever, require investigation. 

After debate, a resolution was adopted, refer¬ 
ring to the select committee of five the ac¬ 
counts of the late Clerk, with power to report 
at any time, and to Bend for persons and papers. 

Mr. J. Glaney Jones, from the Committee of | 
Way8 and Means, reported a bill authorizing 
the issue of Treasury notes, a bill making ap¬ 
propriations for the support of the Indian 
department, and the civil and diplomatic ap¬ 
propriation bill. 

A resolution was adopted, authorizing the 
following-named committees each to employ 


The House resumed the consideration of the 
Treasury note bill. 

Mr. Abbott was altogether opposed to it, be¬ 
cause it was not necessary at the present time, 
and he was not in favor of converting the Gen¬ 
eral Government into a great National Bank for 
the purpose of circulating paper money to the 
extent of $20,000,000. He would protect the 
national honor and credit, but in a way the 
least injurious to the people. Such an issue as 
proposed would prolong and aggravate the com¬ 
mercial embarrassments; and as a measure of 
relief, he suggested the curtailment of all un¬ 
necessary expenses, and the abolition of sine¬ 
cures. The Treasury would thus be relieved to 
the extent of more than $20,000,000. 

Mr. Letcher, in replying to Mr. Abbott, Baid 
that the latter would find the Democrats will¬ 
ing to reduce the expenses of the Government 
where it could be done without prejudice to the 
public interest, and proceeded to show the press¬ 
ing necessity which exists for the issue of 
Treasury notes. 

Mr. Lovejoy opposed the bill, conceiving 
to be deceptive in its character. He could s 
no necessity for such a measure. The effect 
would be to convert the Treasury into a great 
National Bank, and to flood the country with 
shinplasters. 

Mr. Campbell was willing to vote for relief, 
but he wanted the bill conditionally guarded ; 
and with a view of meeting the proposed notes, 
when they shall become due, he indicated an 
amendment, with a view of imposing additional 
duties on certain manufactured goods, inclu¬ 
ding those of cotton, silk, worsted, iron, &c. 

Mr. Banks and others spoke. 

The Committee here rose, when a resolution 
was passed, limiting the debate to-morrow to 
two hours. 


The Kansas “ enabling bill ” introduced by 
Mr. Douglas in the Senate provides fora board 
of five persons, appointed by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate, to make an enumera¬ 
tion of the inhabitants of Kansas, and a fair 
apportionment of the members of the Conven¬ 
tion to form the new Constitution. Ths elec¬ 
tion to be held on a day to be designated by 
the board, to be not less than ninety nor more 
than one hundred and twenty days after the 
passage of the act. The board is to be in¬ 
trusted with the appointment of judges, and 
the selection of places of voting; the elective 
franchise to be confined to every free white 
male citizen of the United States over twenty- 
one years of age, who may be a bona fide in¬ 
habitant of the Territory on the 21st of Decem¬ 
ber, and who Bhall have resided three months 
prior to said election in the county in which he 
offers to vote. The Convention to assemble in 
not less than thirty nor more than sixty days 
after the election of delegates. The Constitu¬ 
tion to be submitted to the legal voters for their 
free acceptance or rejection, and unless adopted 
by a majority of all the legal votes cast, shall 
be null and void. The bill also secures the 
personal and political rights of the people, ii 
eluding those of the speech and press. 


It will be seen that the Senate on Saturday 
last passed the bill authorizing the issue of 
Treasury notes, as recommended by the Ad¬ 
ministration as a temporary relief to the finan¬ 
ces of the Government. The vote was 31 in 
favor of the measure and 13 against it. The 
amount authorized by the bill is $20,000,000, 
but an amendment limits the operation of the 
measure to January 1, 1859, and provides that 
no note shall be issued of a less denomination 
than $100. Upon the first six millions, the rate 
of interest is to be fixed by the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury, while the remaining 
fourteen are to be awarded to the highest bid¬ 
der. The notes are to be receivable in payment 
of all peblic dues, and are to be reissuable. It 
is supposed that 3 per cent, interest will keep 
the issues at par. The bill has yet to be acted 
upon by the House, where it was under discus¬ 
sion on Saturday. 


Since the defalcation in the American Sun¬ 
day School Union, by the Corresponding Sec¬ 
retary, every effort has been made to place the 
institution in a position in which its losses can 
be retrieved. An arrangement, it is understood, 


groes to the French Antilles, in this wav pro¬ 
cured some 300 Africans, principally at Sierra 
Leone and on the Kroo coast. With this car¬ 
go, 200 short of the number the P' cenix could 
have comfortably carried across he Atlantic, 
she called, in the prosecution of her voyage and 
enterprise, at Fernando Po. There the Afri¬ 
cans appear to have become doubtful and un¬ 
easy as to their destination and the nature of 
the engagement into which they had been se¬ 
duced, and, during the course of the night, 
after the Phoenix dropped anchor in that Span¬ 
ish island, many of the Kroomen slipped over¬ 
board, swam ashore, and took to the bush, to 
escape from the boasted advantages of a six 
years’ compulsory service on the sugar planta¬ 
tions of Martinique and Guadaloupe. The cap¬ 
tain of the ship, fearing that a prolonged stay 
at Fernando Po would largely augment the 
number of these escapes, and render his opera¬ 
tions still more unsatisfactory to the French 
Government, next morning got up his steam, 
and the Phoenix made the best of her way to 
the West Indii s. 

The attempt to procure, in the least offensive 
and hurtful manner that the circumstances of 
the case admit, African laborers for the West 
Indies, was in every respect a failure. The 
number obtained was small, the time occupied 
in procuring them was great, the cost of the 
operation was far larger than the French sugar 
colonies would consent to pay, the Kroomen 
once deceived were not likely to be again de¬ 
luded, and the English Government was little 
likely to bear the repetition of an experiment 
in the English settlement of Sierra Leone, 
which the French Government never for a mo¬ 
ment thought of trying at their own settlements 
on the Senegal. The Government agents on 
board the Pbcenix bad doubtless reported, some 
months previously to this escapade at Fernando 
Po, the difficulty, or rather the impossibility, of 
obtaining any number of emigrant laborers in 
this shape from the coast of Africa, notwith¬ 
standing the high bounty offered them, the ad¬ 
vantages pictured for their enjoyment in the 
West Indies, and the promise of a free return 
passage, after six years’ work there. 

The scheme was consequently abandoned, 
and a contract was entered into by the Imperial 
Government with M. Regis, of Marseilles, for 
the transportation by him of 10,000 Africans to 
Martinique and Guadaloupe, in consideration 
of £20 a head for each African. Of the selec¬ 
tion of M. Regis for the execution of such a 
contract, eveu had it been of a guarded and 
cautious and protective kind, we will say no 
more than that, in the opinion of the well-in¬ 
formed writer of the letters before us, it was, 
notwithstanding that gentleman’s experience of 
African commerce, in all respects a most unfor¬ 
tunate one. It was, however, especially unfor¬ 
tunate in this, that M. Regis had a mercantile 
establishment at Whydah, the port whence the 
slave trade was carried on by the King of 
Dahomey and those connected with him, and 
whence the dreadful commerce had extended 
itself to the other ports in the Bight of Benin. 

At Whydah, it was at once decided this 
French enterprise of buying slaves for exporta¬ 
tion to the West Indies should be chiefly carried 
on. No sooner did news of this resolution to 
carry on there a slave trade under the French 
flag, and protected by all the authority of the 
French empire, transpire at Whydah, than, as 
we have said, the old European slave dealers 
at cnce abandoned lawful commerce, and, en¬ 
couraged by this determination, revived on their 
own account the slave trade with Cuba, where 
the price of slaves, owing to the enormously in¬ 
creasing value of sugar,”' had greatly risen. 
Their operations, and the expectation of French 
demand, brought down on the Bight a whole 
host, to use Consul Campbell’s expressive lan¬ 
guage, of bearded, unwashed Spaniards, Portu¬ 
guese, and Americans, roused, as we have seen, 
the chiefs cf Abeokuta and the interior to slave- 
huntiDg and kidnapping; and at on 
correspondence before us repeats over 
again, seriously diminished the quantity of pro¬ 
duce collected for exportation. American slave 
ship after American slave ship appeared 
the Bight, and it was announced that M. Re;, 
had chartered four large steamers for his share 
in the traffic. 

This announcement aroused the attention of 
Consul Campbell, as yet in ignorance of the 
contract, but his suspicions were lulled by 
assurance that the vessels so chartered wi 
intended for the postal service of the French 
Government. The statement soon proved ut¬ 
terly untrue, for in a few weeks after it was 
made, a large steamer, called the Stella, ap¬ 
peared off Whydah, with orders to purchase 
and embark twelve hundred negroes for the 
French Indian colonies. 

The effect of this demand for a single ship, 
with the prospect of three other similar arrivals, 
oonvulsed the whole Bight of Benin. The chiefs 
and all their subjects deserted legitimate trade, 
and English merchants, entangled with a larger 
amount of property unpaid for in the interior, 
were only too happy to be able to contract their 
operations and ship their property as fast as 
possible. But it soon appeared that M. Regis, 
despite his large African experience, had en¬ 
tered into a very rash and hazardous specula¬ 
tion ; for the £20 a head which he was to re¬ 
ceive afforded him inadequate means to com¬ 
pete with the slave dealers, who had the open 
and unrestricted market of Cuba to supply, in 
the prices they respectively offered for prime 
first class Africans. The French contractors 
proposed £10ahead ; their Spanish competitors 
instantly rose to £18 and £20 ; and, outbidding 
the agents of the French Government, they 
got the first-class negroes for Cuba, while noth¬ 
ing but the old, the weak, the infirm, and the 
dilapidated Africans were left for Martinique 
and Guadaloupe. 

Most fortunately for the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment, the limitation of the price to be paid the 
French contractor in this most discreditable 
and very deplorable enterprise, has, we learn, 
prevented the Stella obtaining her full com 
plement of 1,200 Africans in the Bight of Benin: 
and that Bhip had at the latest dates sailed with 
several hundreds on board for the river Gaboon, 
there, it is greatly to be feared, to complete the 
number she can convey to the West Indies. 
This failure at Whydah will, we say, be a most 
fortunate occurrence for the French Govern¬ 
ment, if it only teaches them the low commer¬ 
cial lesson that in a trade bo wicked and law¬ 
less and abominable as this traffic in Africans, 
no Government or Government contractors can 
compete with the remorseless and established 
slave dealers, who buy in Africa to sell again 
in Cuba. And as, since the contract was form- 


Halifax, Dec. 18.—The steamer Canada, 
from Liverpool, with dates to the 5th instant, 
has arrived here. 

The steamer Adriatic arrived out on the 
evening of the 3d. 

England .—Parliament was opened on the 
3d, with the delivery of the Queen’s speech in 
person. The speech is very vague. She de¬ 
plores the commercial distress, and rejoices in 
the successes of the Indian army ; commends 
the earnest attention of Parliament to the 
affairs of India; also, says that no fears are 
entertained for the peace of Europe, and prom¬ 
ises Parliamentary reform. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had intro¬ 
duced into the House of Commons a bill for 
the indemnity of the Bank of England, and the 
Committee of the Whole House is appointed on 
the bank charter. 

Some additional failures have occurred at 
London. 

The new American steamer Adriatic arrived 
off Point Lynas on the evening of the 3d, but 
owing to the lowness of the water did not 
reach Liverpool till the afternoon of the 4th. 

The launching of the Leviathan steamer is 
slowly progressing. 

The Queen’s speech is tame, and generally 
of only local interest. 

In the House of Commons, Lord Palmers¬ 
ton had given notice that he would introduce 
his India bill after the recess. 

Spain refuses to accede to the demand of 
Mexico, that her envoy shall be received as pre¬ 
liminary to negotiation. 

Advices from Cuba had been received at 
Madrid, stating that the fleet was ready to sail, 
at a moment’s notice, against Mexico. 

At Hamburg, the failures are too numerous 
to particularize. The crisis is fearful, and all 
business is suspended. 

An order has been issued by the King of I 
Prussia, suspending the usury laws. The Bank 
of Prussia was making advances in stocks. 
There was comparative quiet at Berlin. 

The account from Vienna is gloomy, with 
numerous additional failures. 

At Stockholm, the crisis was alarming. 


met on Tuesday evening of last week, to con¬ 
sider the propriety of making the usual demon 
stration. A delegation of four laymen and the 
pastor were invited, and nearly all present— 
from the North, Dr. Bushnell’s; the Centre 
Dr. Hawes’s ; the Pearl street, Mr. Beadle’s; 
the Fourth, Mr. Burton’s ; the Mission Church, 
Mr. Jones’s; the North Baptist, Dr. Turnbull’s; 
the South Baptist, Dr. Murdoch’s; and the 
Presbyterian, Mr. Childs’s. The duties of the 
Society in relation to the Slavery question, and 
the late action of the Executive Committee in 
refusing to obey the instructions given at the 
last Anniversary, were fully and temperately 
discussed. The result was the passage of two 
resolutions : one to the effect that, in view of 
the Society’s present position, it is not expedient 
to hold any public damonstration in its behalf 
this year ; and the other expressing “decided 
disapprobation of the recent action of the com¬ 
mittee.” The collections made at the annual 
meetings generally amount to two or three 
thousand dollars. 


LATER. 


New York, Dec. 21.—The steamer Adriatic, 
from Liverpool, has arrived off Sandy Hook, 
with dates to the 9th. She arrived at this port 
to-day. 

The steamer Arabia arrived out on the 6th, 
and the City of Washington on the 8th. 

The news from India is one week later. Gen. 
Havelock was still hemmed in at Lucknow, and 
Sir Colin Campbell was marching to his relief. 

The Bank of France has reduced its rates. 

Additional failures, but none of importance 
to America, are announced. 

Malta and Corfu have been successfully con¬ 
nected by a submarine telegraph. . 

The Indian news was brought to Suez by a 
casual steamer. The dates from Calcutta 


to the 1st ult. Two convoys of provisions had 
arrived at Lucknow. There had been severe 


fighting there, and Gen. Outram was reported 
wounded. Sir Colin Campbell and staff had 
started for Cawnpore. The troops were also 
moving thither as quickly as possible, and they 
would proceed to the relief of Lucknow as soon 
“s in sufficient force. 

More troop ships had arrived out. 

Both Houses of Parliament have unanimous¬ 
ly voted a pension of £1,000 per year to Gen. 
Havelock. 

The Bank of England indemnity bill had 
been ordered to a third reading in the House of 


Parliament would finally be adjourned ii 
few days to the usual time of meeting. 

The Lsviathan steamship was making slow 
progress daily to deep water. 

The London money market is unchanged, 
and [here is still an active demand. The funds 
e firm and advancing. 

A dispatch from Cagliari to the British Gov¬ 
ernment announces the arrival at Suez of the 
steamer Oriental, with Calcutta dates to Nov. 


The news in detail from India is far from be¬ 
ing altogether favorable to British arms. Out¬ 
breaks and revolts continue in various parts of 
India, notwithstanding the fall of Delhi—which, 
however, is far from being universally believed 
by the Mussulman and Hindoos. The whole 
of Lower Bengalis more or less in the hands of 
the rebels. Of the captured city of Delhi, we 
only hear that it remained a scene of solitude 
and desolation. The British headquarters were 
still in the Palace, General Penny commanding 
in place of General Wilson, who had resigned 
the command in consequence of failing health, 
and who has since gone up to the hills on leave to 
recruit. In the same building, or pile of build¬ 
ings, remained many of the wounded officers, 
removed thither upon its capture—so that now 
it has become an hospital. 

The London Times says: 

“ The insurrection has been suppressed in 

■ery part of India, except a certain district in 
the Upper Gang.-s. Hither the mutineers are 
flocking from every quarter, and while they 
think they are gaining strength by uniting their 
forces, they are in reality assuring to us a more 
rapid and easy victory. Henceforth, the public 
will have to follow the narrative of an Indian 
war, like the other wars which have gone before 
it. Some 60,000 Asiatics hold the Kingdom 
of Oude. This Kingdom we have to conquer, as 
if it had been till now perfectly independent. 
How long it will take to accomplish this, we 
may judge from the history of former wars. 
The hostile force now risen up against us is not 
more formidable than the Sikhs or Mahrattas. 
and will be as easily crushed. When 20,000 
more Europeans are brought into the country, 
the work is done.” 


It is stated that “ Iranistan,” the residence 
of P. T. Barnum, near Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was totally destroyed by fire on Thursday night. 
The cost of the building was over $100,000. Ii 
was erected eight years ago. The furniture 
originally cost $20,000, but only about half of it 
had been returned to the house from New York 
city, whither it was removed some two years 
since. The insurance on the house was $43,250, 
on the furniture $2,500, and on out-houset 
$7,500; total insurance $51,350—all held by 
mortgages. During his former occupancy ol 
the place, Mr. Barnum kept the house insured 
for $60,000, and the farniture for $10,000. He 
intended to return to it as a place of residence 
in a short time, but is now uncertain whether 
he will rebuild or not. The loss is a h eavy blow 
to him, but he bears the infliction of this new 
trouble with hia customary equanimity. The 
fire is supposed to have been the work of an 
incendiary. It broke out, at 11 o’clock at night, 
in the second-story bed room. 


1st. 


Two convoys of prisoners had arrived safely 
at Lucknow, where Havelock was still surround¬ 
ed by a large number of the enemy, who were 
said to have 300 guns. 

Sir Colin Campbell and staff left Namwoor 
for Cawnpore on the 28th October, to which 
place the troops were being marched as quick¬ 
ly as possible, and would proceed to the relief 
of Lucknow when in sufficient strength. 

The arrival out of several additional troop 
ships is reported. 

Lord Palmerston, in announcing this news to 
the House of Commons, said that he feared it 
was but the echo of the last message relating 
to the convoys which had reached, not Luck¬ 
now, but Alumbagh. 

Another reduction of the rate of discount by 
the Bank of France has been made. The rates 
now stand at 6, 7, and 8 per cent, for bills hav¬ 
ing not more than thirty, sixty, and ninety 
days to run. 

It is asserted that France intends strictly to 
avoid any interference in the Holstein dispute, 
which she is willing to consider as merely fed¬ 
eral, and confined to Germany, if the Germans 
themselves treat it that way. 

The swearing in of the new members of the 
legislative body having been completed, the 
Chambers were prorogued to the 18lh of Janu- 


A series of resolutions, recommending the 
reopening of the African slave trade, has been 
introduced into the lower House of the Texas 
Legislature, by John Henry Brown. They con¬ 
clude as follows: 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the 
State of Texas, That our Senators in Congress 
be instructed, and our Representatives request 
ed, to urge upon the Congress of the United 
States the repeal of all laws and abrogation oi 
all treaties prohibiting the importation of Af¬ 
rican slaves into the slaveholding States and 
Territories of this Union; and the passage of 
such humane laws as shall effectually guard 
against every species of cruelty, in such num 
bers on board of such vessels, and under such 
safeguards as shall be necessary to their health, 
comfort, and general protection in life and per- 


ary. 


An Imperial exequator had been granted to 
Mr. Spencer, the United States Consul at Paris. 

A dispatch from Paris of the 8th states that 
the position of the bank continued to improve. 
During the last three days, the reserve reached 
280,000,000 francs. 


Tuckerman, the Mail Robber. 

This individual is still confined in jail at New 
Haven, Connecticut, awaiting an examination. 
His wife continues to visit him every Saturday, 
and remains by his side until the succeeding 
Monday morning, when she returns home to 
New York. It is stated that nearly every day 
brings to light new evidence against him. A 
correspondent of the Boston Journal writes: 

“ The evidence against him comes from wit 
nesses scattered all over the country—some of 
them residing even as far south as New Or¬ 
leans—and the calling of them all together at 
the trial will involve the Government in a heavy 
expense. Still no effort will be spared to ob¬ 
tain his conviction, although, to fully accomplish 
this, it will be needed only to obtain such evi¬ 
dence as may be had in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, and Albany. In these cities, the 
Government say that proof enough and to spare 
can be had to establish his entire guilt, beyond 
a shadow of doubt. 

“ The mail agent has worked night and day 
in collecting these proofs, and now says he is 
ready for the trial. He has received varied 
information as to the contents of the abstracted 
Philadelphia mails, and is satisfied that the 
amount of remittances contained in all of them, 
and destroyed by Tuckerman, will amount to 
fully $300,000. Of course, this booty has worked 
no benefit to the robber, as the remittances were 
in notes and drafts; but the amount of distrust 
and uncertainty which such tampering with a 
means of conveyance, generally regarded as 
safe, has created in the minds of the mercan¬ 
tile community, is beyond calculation, and moBt 
fortunate is it that the depredator has been 
checked in his evil ways. 

Tuckerman is a young man of many good 
points—is amiable, quiet, and prepossessing in 
private conversation and in the sooiety of his 
friends—and this beiog confined in the four 
walls of a cell, although doubtless richly deserv¬ 
ed, rides upon his nature rather rusty. Since 
my last visit he has fallen away in flesh, looks 
haggard and care-worn, and exhibits a peevish¬ 
ness and inquietude which testifies to the effect 
of the reflections which such unhappy conduct 
must naturally awaken in any mind not per¬ 
fectly calloused and hardened by guilt. 


Wisconsin. 

The official returns of the State election in 
Wisconsin are at last all in, except La Prints 
county, which is reported to have given a Dem¬ 
ocratic majority. The question of the choice of 
Governor is therefore settled. J. B. Cross, Dem¬ 
ocrat, is elected by 262 majority over Randall. 
Nearly 100,000 votes were cast. 


the Tract Society in Hartford. 

The Hartford Free Press states that a Tract 
Society in that city, composed of members of 
various churches in that city, who have here¬ 
tofore held a joint meeting in the month of Jan¬ 
uary, in behalf of the American Tract Society, 


Resolved, further, That thq Governor be 
quested to transmit copies of these resolutions 
to our members of Congress and the Governors 
of all the States of the Union. 


In the English House of Commons, they will 
not hear a man speak at length who is not 
known beforehand to have something to say. 
They cheer him down, cough him down, laugh 
him down, clap him down, stamp him down, or 
go down themselves to dinner. Long speeches 
are an abomination. So, remarks the Phila¬ 
delphia Ledger, it will now become at Wash¬ 
ington. A few of the really great men will 
make just a3 many really great speeches as 
ever. But the business of the country is rapid¬ 
ly coming to be more transacted by sharp, 
short, pointed debating speeches, with the 
quick-witted retort, than prosaic orations. Sen¬ 
ators Bigler and Douglas have illustrated this. 


lAREITfl. 

BALTIMORE MARKET. 

CareftrUy prepared to Tastday, December 22.18S7. 

Flour, Howard Street - - • $5 00 @ 0.90 

Flour, City Mills.6.00 @ 0 00 

Rye Flour.4.50 @ 0.00 

Corn Meal.3.60 (a) 0.00 

Wheat, white.1.08 @ 1.12 

Wheat, red.1.03 @ 1,08 

Corn, white.43 @ 60 

Corn, yellow. 45 @ 62 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 70 @ 00 

flye, Virginia. 60 @ 65 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia 28 @ 32 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 33 @ 36 

Clover Seed".6.60 @ 5.76 

Timothy Seed.2.25 @. 2.60 

Hay, Timothy.16.00 @20.00 

Hops .. 7 @ 14 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1.40 

Bacon, Shoulders. 11 @ 11J 

Bacon, SideB. 11£@ 00 

Bacon, HamB. 14 @ 15 

Pork, Mess.21.50 @22.00 

Pork, Prime.17.00 @17.50 

Beef, Mess.19.60 @20.00 

Lard, in barrels. 12 @ 00 

Lard, in kegs. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Pulled. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 00 @ 00 

Butter, Western, in kegs - • X2J@ 14 

Butter, Roll. 18 @ 22 

Cheese. 9j@ 10 

Coffee, Rio. 9£@ lgj- 

Coffee, Java. 16 @ 17 

NSW 70RK~MARKK1, 
krcAilly prepared to Tuesday, December 22,1857. 

Flour, State brands - ■ - • $4 50 (a) 4.60 
Flour, State brands, extra ■ - 4.70 @4 86 

Flour, Western.5.10 @ 6.75 

Flour, Southern.5.00 @ 5.30 

Rye Flour.3.26 @ 4.30 

Corn Meal.3.25 @ 3.40 

Wheat, white.1.20 @ 0.00 

Wheat, red ....... 1.15 @ 0.00 

Corn, whits. 60 @ 75 

Corn, yellow ...... 65 @ 66 

Rye ......... 75 @ 76 

Oats ......... 44 @ 48 

Clover Seed.11.00 @12.00 

Timothy Seed.3.60 @ 3.76 

Hay. . 65 @ 66 

Hops. 5 @ 8 

Bacon, Shoulders. 7 @ 7£ 

Bacon, Sides. 10 @ 00 

Bacon, Hams. 9 @ 9# 

Pork, Mess.15.25 @16.00 

Pork, Prime.13.50 @14 00 

Beef.9.00 @10.00 

Lard, in barrels. 10 @ 10J- 

Lard, in kegs. 13 @ 00 

Butter, Western. 11 @ 16 

Butter, State 14 @ 20 

Cheese. 6 @ 8J 

Coffee, Rio. 9£@ 10i 

Coffee, Java. 15i@ 16 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Pulled. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 90 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 00 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 28.00 @28.60 

Lime, Sookland.1.00 @ 0.00 

Lime, oommon ..... 80 @ 00 

AZA ARNOLD, 

J)ATENT AGENT,^Seveth streat, opposite the Patent 

Conveyances, procures Patents, and attends to all busi¬ 
ness usually required to be transacted with the Patent 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 

(Sugar Coated.) 

rriHE following; remedies are offered to the public as the 
JL bast, most perfect, which medical science can afford. 
Ayer's Cathartic Pills have been prepared with the utmost 
snill which the medical profession of this age possesses, 
and their effects show they have virtues which surpass 
any combination of medi< ines hitherto known. Other 


uangeroua complaints, so quick and so surely, as to prove 
an efficacy and a power to uproot disease beyond any¬ 
thing which men have known before. By removing the 
obstructions of the interim! organs, and siimulating them 


and vigor—health courses anew through the body, and 
the sick Man is well ogsin. They are udapLdio disease, 
ami disease only, for when ta ,r “*“ u ” 


fection of mi 
in wi ll in puniiy. it they are h 


with bilious complaint; see his bent-up, tottering form 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost appetite 
return; see his clammy features blossom into health. 


suggest. Give him these Tills, and mark the effect 
the scabs fall from his bouy ; see the new, fair skin 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is c 


heumaiitm in lii« j 


screeches with pain; he too ha« been soaked through 
every muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give 
him these Pills to purily liia blood; they may not cure 


The vote in Oregon on the State Constitu¬ 
tion against Slavery has not disappointed ex¬ 
pectation. In six counties the vote was, for 
Slavery 252, against it 1,324. In Monroe coun 
ty, not included in the above count, there is 
800 majority against Slavery. The vote for 
exeluding free colored persons from the Terri 
tory is just as large. The policy of the Terri 
torjr seems to be, to keep out all inferior races 
from a free State. Oregon will doubtless be 
admitted into the Union under this Consti¬ 
tution. 


OBITUARY. 


Died at Brighton, Maucoupin county, Illinois, 
October 28, 1857, of chronic diarrhoea, Peter 
Vanarsdale, in the 70 th year of his age. 

He was born in Pennsylvania, and in his in¬ 
fancy his father removechto Mercer county, Ky. 
There he grew up to manhood, and lived in 
that county until he was nearly fifty years of 
age, when he removed to Carrollton, Illinois, 
for the purpose of having his family in a free 
State, away from the deleterious influence of 

He took an active part in all the reformato¬ 
ry measures of his time. A warm temperance 
and Anti-Slavery man, he was ever ready to 
lend a helping hand to promote those desirable 
objects. He was a warm friend of Mr. Birney’s, 
in his attempt to establish an Ami-Slavery 
paper in Kentucky. He sympathized with the 
oppressed of every nation, clime, and color; he 
kept himself informed of their condition, as far 
as he could. He was for many years a member 
of the Presbyterian church at Providence, in 
Mercer county, Ky., and a great portion of the 
time held the office of ruling elder. 

He maintained with firmness his Christian 
integrity to the end of life, and in his last hours 
gave the best of evidence that he was prepared 
for a higher and better state of existence. Bnt 
it was in the home circle that he was mostly 
beloved and reverenced. 


THE NORTH AND THE SOUTH, 


A STATISTICAL VIEW 

OF THE CONDITION OF 

THE FREE AND SLAVE STATES. 

By Henry Chase and Charles W. Sanborn. 
Compiled from Official Documents. 

12 mo. Bound in cloth. Price 50 cents. Posh 

age 10 cents. 


I F any one wishes to know what Slavery has done fo 
the Souih, aturFreedom for the North, let them tea* 
this masterly work. Let him study these figures Plrw '- 


rids of every voter 


1856. Men of the South, we beg you to look calmly anc 
dispassionately at this array of figures, and see what the? 
par if. nd. 

The able editor of the Evening Transcript , Boston, thm 
speaks of this work: 

“This Little book contains a vast amount of informatioi 
respecting the comparative condition of the slaveholdiiif 
arid non-slavelioldmg Slates, as to territorypopulation 
industry, wealth, education, intelligence, religion, mora 
advancement, and general progress. The work mu? 
have cost a great deal of laborious research, and it cei 
tainly presents arguments in favor of Freedom on even 


(Seymore generaily known in all sections of the country 
We hope there will be a public demand for thousands o 
copies.” L. CLFiPHANE, 


AMANUENSIS. 


j “Ogilvie,” Box 193, or apply at the National 


anguish,or some lurking disease, hasd. ranged 1 
they do thtir office ill. Her blood is vitiated, Ii 


ilisguise, and painfully distinct., that ih 


e body. 


id sec the ruddy bloom of childhood. Is it uoth- 


this ag*. ? Aud yet they are done around you every day. 

Have you the less terioua symptoms^of these distem¬ 
pers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, t-osiiveness, 
neadache, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul ftiomacli, Nausea, 
Pain in the, Bowels. Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, King a 
Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints, all arise 
the derangements which these Pills rapidly cure, lake 
them perseveringiy, and under the counsel of a good 
Physician, if you can; if uot, take them judicioudfy L>y 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 


THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEWS 
Great Inducements to Subscribe / 

Cost reduced 50 to 75 per cent. 

L EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, o on tin** 10 re¬ 
publish the following British Periodicals, viz: 

X. The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 

2. The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 

3. The North British Review, (Free Church.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal.) 

5. Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 

These Periodicals ably represent the three great polit¬ 
ical parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory', and Radical—; 
but politics forms only one feature of their character. A* 


ramy, and Religion,they stai 
itrivalled in the world oflette 


while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the current lit¬ 
erature of the day, throughout the world, than can be pos¬ 
sibly obmi7>ed from any other source. 

EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Advance Sheets from the British Pub¬ 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, inasmuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscriber* 




TERMS.—(Regular Prices.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, per annz 
For any two of the four Reviews - 
For any three of the four Reviews - 


For Blackwood’s Mags. 


sy torrent in the State where \a 
POSTAG*. 


fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

At the above prices the Periodicals will be furnished 
for 1867. 

gplendid Offers for 1856 and 1857, Together. 

Unlike the more ephemeral Magazines of the day, the** 
Periodicals lose little by age. Hence, a full year of the 
numbers (with no omissions) for 1856 may be regarded 
nearly as valuable as for 1857. We propose to furnwb 




• 9.00 


rood and three Reviews - 
jood and the four Reviews 

rward that work for both years, 
P ^N. P B. Thejjricem Great Britain of the five Periodical* 

As we shall never again be likely to offer such indue*- 
ments as those here presented, 

Now is the Time to Subscribe I 

Remittances mast, in all cases, be made direct |» 
the Publishers, for Qt these prices no commission can b* 

* ° Wt ‘°‘^LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
m N a »4 Gold N.w \ ri) J 
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WASHINGTON. D. C. 

LETTER OF HON, ROBERT J, WALKER, 

Resigning the Office of Governor of Kansas. 

WASHiNGTon City, Dec. 15, 1857. 
Son. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State: 

Sib : I res'gn the office of Governor of the 
Territory of Kansas. 

I have been most reluctantly forced to this 
conclusion, after anxious and careful consider¬ 
ation of roy duty to the country, to the people 
of Kansas, to the President of the United States, 
and to myself. 

_ The grounds assumed by the President in 
his late message to Congress, and in recent 
instructions in connection with the events now 
transpiring here and in Kansas, admonish me 
that, as Governor of that Territory, it will no 
longer he in my power to preserve the peace or 
promote the public welfare. 

At the earnest solicitation of the President, 
after repeated refusals, (the last being in wri¬ 
ting,) I finally accepted this office, upon his 
letter showing the dangers and difficulties of 
the Kansas question, and the necessity of my 
undertaking the task of adjustment. Under 
these circumttances, notwithstanding the great 
sacrifices to me, personal, political, and pecu¬ 
niary, I felt that I could no more refuse such a 
call from my country, through her Chief Magis¬ 
trate, than the soldier in battle who is ordered 
to command a forlorn hope. 

(|$I accepted, however, on the express condi¬ 
tion that I should advocate the submission of 
the Constitution to the vote of the people for 
ratification or rejection. 

These views were clearly understood by the 
President and all his Cabinet. They were dis¬ 
tinctly 6et forth in my letter of acceptance of 
this office of the 2Gth of March last, and reiter- 


“ Indeed I cannot doubt that the Convention, 
after having framed a State Constitution, will 
submit it for ratification or rejection by a major- 
itv of the then actual bona fide resident settlers 

of Kansas. 

“ W itn these views, well known to the Presi¬ 
dent and Cabinet, and approved by them, I ac¬ 
cepted the appointment of Governor of Kansas. 
My instructions from the President, through 
the Secretary of State, under date of the 30th 
of March last, sustain ‘ the regular Legislature 
of the Territory’ in ‘assembling a Convention 
tp form a Constitution and they express the 
opinion of the President, that ‘ when such a 
Constitution shall be submitted to the people of 
the Territory , they must be protected in the ex¬ 
ercise of their bight of voting fob or against 
that instrument; and the fair expression of the 
popular will must not be interrupted by fraud 
or violence.’ 

“ I repeat, then, as my clear conviction, that 
unless the Convention submit the Constitution 
to the vote of all the actual resident settlers of 
Kansas, and the election be fairly and justly 
conducted, the Constitution will be, and ought 
to be, rejected by Congress.” 

This inaugural most distinctly asserted that 
it was not the question of Slavery merely, (which 
I believed to be of little practical importance, 
then, in its application to Kansas,) hut the en¬ 
tire Constitution, which should be submitted to 
the people for ratification or rejection. These 
were my words on that subject in my inaugu¬ 
ral : “ It is not merely, shall Slavery exist in or 
disappear from Kansas, but Bhall the great 
principles of self government and State sover¬ 
eignty be maintained or subverted?" In that 
inaugural, I proceed further to say, that the peo¬ 
ple “ may, by a subsequent vote, defeat the 
ratification of the Constitution.” I designate 
this as a “ great constitutional right,” and add, 
“ that the Convention is the servant and not the 
master of the people.” 

In my official despatch to you of the 2d June 
last, a copy of that inaugural address was 
transmitted to you, for the further information 
of the President and his Cabinet. No excep¬ 
tion was ever taken to any portion of that ad¬ 
dress ; on the contrary, it is distinctly admitted 
by the President in his message, with com¬ 
mendable frankness, that my instructions in 
favor of the submission of the Constitution to 
the vote of the people were “ general and un¬ 
qualified-.” By that inaugural and subsequent 
address, I was pledged to the people of Kansas 
to oppose by all ‘‘ lawful means ” the adoption 
of any Constitution which was not fairly and 
fully submitted to their vote, for ratification or 
rejection. These pledges I cannot recall or 
violate without personal dishonor, and the 
abandonment of fundamental principles; and 
therefore it is impossible lor me to support 
what is called the Lecompton Constitution, be¬ 
cause it is not submitted to a vote of the people 
for ratification or rejection. 

I have ever uniformly maintained the prin¬ 
ciple, that sovereignty is vested exclusively in 
the people of each State, and that it performs 
its first and highest function in forming a State 
Government and State Constitution. This high 
est act of sovereignty, in my judgment, can 
only be performed by the people themselves, 
and cannot be delegated to Conventions or 
other intermediate bodies. 

Indeed, the whole doctrine of the sovereignty 
of Conventions, distinct from that of the peo¬ 
ple—of conventional or delegated sovereignty, 
us contra-distinguished from State or popular 
sovereignty—has ever been discarded by me, 
and was never heard of, to my knowledge, du¬ 
ring the great canvass of 1856. Indeed, this 
is the great principle of State rights and State 
sovereignty maintained in the Virginia and 
Kentucky resolutions of 1798—’99, sustained by 
the people in the great political revolution of 
1800, and embraced in that amendment to the 
Federal Constitution adopted under the auspices 
of Mr. Jefferson, declaring that “the powers 
not delegated to the United States by the Con¬ 
stitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States, respectively, or to the 
psople.” 

The reservation to “ the Slates ” is as sepa¬ 
rate States in exercising the powers granted 
by their State Constitutions, and the reserva¬ 
tion to “ the people ” is to the people of the 
several States admitted or inchoate, in exerci¬ 
sing their sovereign right of framing or amend¬ 
ing their State Constitution. 

This view was set forth in my printed ad¬ 
dress delivered at Natchez, Mississippi, in Jan¬ 
uary, 1833, against nullification, which speech 
received the complimentary sanction of the 
great and good M adison, the principal founder 
of our Constitution, as shown by the letter of 
Hon. Charles J. Ingersoll, of Philadelphia, as 
published in the Globe, at Washington, in 1836. 
What adds much to the force of this opinion 
is the statement then made by Mr. Madison, 
that these were also the views of Mr. Jefferson. 
By this clause of the Federal Constitution, the 
sovereignty of th % people of each State is clear¬ 
ly reserved, and especially their own exclusive 


I shall not enter fully into the argument of 
this question at this period, but will merely 
state that this is the position I have ever occu 
pied ; and my reasons for entertaining this 
opinion are clearly and distinctly set forth in a 
printed pamphlet published over my signature, 
on the 13th June, 1856, and then extensively 
circulated, from which I quote as follows: 

“ Under our confederate system, sovereignty 
is that highest political power which, at itB 
pleasure, creates Governments and delegates 
authority to them. Sovereignty grants powers, 
but not sovereign powers; otherwise, it might 
extinguish itself by making the creature of its 
will the equal or superior of its creator. Sov 
ereignty makes Constitutions, and through them 
establishes Governments. It delegates certain 
powers to these Governments, distributing the 
exercise of the granted power among the Legis 
lative, Executive, and Judicial departments. 
The Constitution is not sovereign, because it is 
created by sovereignty. The Government ib 
not sovereign for the same reason, much less 
any department of that Government. Having 
defined sovereignty, we must not confound the 
power with its source or exercise—that is, sov¬ 
ereignty is one thing; where it resides, or how 
to be exercised, is another. Under the system 
ofHuropean despotisms, sovereignty was claim¬ 
ed to reside in Kings and Emperors, under the 
sacrilegious idea of the ‘ divine right of Kings; ’ 
and the blasphemous doctrine was, that sover¬ 
eigns in legitimate succession, although stain¬ 
ed with crimes, and blackened with infamy, 
were clothed by Deity with absolute power to 
rule their subjects, who held nothing but privi¬ 
leges granted by the Crown, gnen were the 
absurd and impious dogmas to which the peo¬ 
ple of Europe, with few exceptions, have been 
compelled to Bubmit by the bayonet, sustained 
by the more potent authority of ignorance and 
superstition. Under this theory, the people 
were mere ciphers, and crowned heads sub- 
deities—the sole representatives on earth of the 
governing power ol the Almighty." 


“ Our doctrine is just the reverse, making 
the people the only source of sovereign power. 
Bat what people? With ua, sovereignty rests 
exclusively with the people of each State. By 
the revolution, each colony, acting for itself 
alone, separated from Great Britain, and sanc¬ 
tioned the Declaration of Independence.” 
“ Each colony having thus become a State, and 
each adopting for itself its separate State Gov¬ 
ernment, acted for itself alone under the old 
Continental Congress. Each State acted for 
itself alone in acceding to the articles of Con¬ 
federation in 1778, and each State acted for it¬ 
self alone in framing and ratifying, each for 
itself, the Constitution of the United States. 
Sovereignty, then, with us, rests exclusively 
with the people of each State. The Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States is not sovereign, for 
it was created by States, each exercising for 
itself that highest political power called sover¬ 
eignty. For the same reason, the Government 
of the United States is not sovereign, nor does 
it exercise any sovereign powers. It exercises 
ouly ‘ delegated powers/ as declared by the 
Constitution, and those powers only which are 
granted by that instrument. Delegated powers 
are not sovereign powers, but are powers 
granted by sovereignty. Sovereignty, being 
this highest political power, cannot be delega¬ 
ted—it is indivisible—it is a unit, incapable of 
partition. Hence the great error of supposing 
that sovereignty is divided between the States 
and the United States. 

“The Constitution of the United States is 
the ‘supreme law/ and not obligatory as such; 
but a law is not sovereignty, but an act of sov¬ 
ereignty. All laws imply law-makers; and 
in this case, those who framed and ratified 
this ‘supreme law’ were those sovereignties 
called the States, each acting exclusively for 
itself, uncontrolled by any sister State, except 
by the moral force of its influence and example. 
The Government of the United States possess¬ 
ing, as we have shown, no sovereignty, but 
only delegated powers, to them alone it must 
look for the exercise of all constitutional au¬ 
thority, in Territories as well as States, for 
there is not a single power granted by the Con¬ 
stitution to this Government in a Territory 
which is not granted in a State, except the 
power to admit new States into the Union, 
which, as shown by the Madison Papers, the 
framers of the Constitution (as first demonstra¬ 
ted in my Texas letter) refused to limit to our 
then existing Territories. In the Territories, 
then, as well as the States, Congress possesses 
no sovereignty, and can exercise only the pow¬ 
ers delegated by the Constitution; and all the 
powers not thus granted are dormant or re¬ 
served powers, belonging, in common territo¬ 
ry, to all the States, as coequal, joint tenants 
there of that highest political power called sov¬ 
ereignty.” 

It will be perceived that this doctrine, that 
“ sovereignty makes Constitutions,” that “sover¬ 
eignty rests exclusively with the people of each 
State,” that “sovereignty cannot be delegated,” 
that “ it is inalienable, indivisible,” “ a unit, 
incapable of partition,” are doctrines ever re 
garded by me as fundamental principles of 
public liberty and of the Federal Constitution. 
It will be seen that these views, which I have 
ever entertained, were not framed to suit any 
emergency in Kansas, but were my life-long 
principles, and were published and promulgated 
by me, in an elaborate argument over my own 
signature, twelve months before my departure 
to that Territory, and when I never thought of 
going to Kansas. These rights I have ever 
regarded as fully secured to the people “ of all 
the Territories,” in adopting their State Con¬ 
stitutions, by the Kansas and Nebraska bill. 
Such is the construction given to that act by 
Congress in passing the Minnesota bill, so 
justly applauded by the President. Such is the 
construction of this Kansas act by its distin¬ 
guished author, not only in his late most 
able argument, but in addresses made and 
published by him long antecedent to that date, 
showing that this sovereign power of the peo¬ 
ple, in acting upon a State Constitution, is not 
cod fined to the question of Slavery, but in¬ 
cludes all other subjects embraced in such an 
instrument. 

Indeed, I believe the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill would have violated the rights of sovereign¬ 
ty reserved to the people of each State by the 
Federal Constitution, if it had deprived them, 
or Congress should now deprive them, of the 
right of voting for or against their State Con¬ 
stitution. The President, in his message, 
thinks that the rights secured by this bill to the 
people, in acting upon their State Constitution, 
are confined to the Slavery question; but I 
think, as shown in my address before quoted, 
that “ sovereignty is the power that makes Con¬ 
stitutions and Governments," and that not only 
the Slavery clause in a State Constitution, but 
all others, must be submitted. The President 
thinks that soerveignty can be delegated, at 
leaBt iu part. I think that sovereignty cannot 
be delegated at all. The President believes 
that sovereignty is divisible between conven¬ 
tions and the people, to be exercised by the 
former on all subjects but Slavery, and by the 
latter, only on that question. Whereas, I 
think that sovereignty is “ inalienable," “ indi¬ 
visible,” “ a unit, incapable of partition,” and 
“that it cannot be delegated,” in whole or in 
part. 

It will not he denied that sovereignty is the 
only power that can make a State Constitution, 
and that it rests exclusively with the people; 
and if it is inalienable, and cannot be delega¬ 
ted, as I have shown, then it can only be exer¬ 
cised by the people themselves. Under our 
Government, we know no sovereigns but the 
people. Conventions .are composed of “ dele¬ 
gates.” They are mere agents or trustees, ex¬ 
ercising not a sovereign but a delegated power, 
and the people are the principals. The power 
delegated to Bueh conventions can properly 
only extend to the framing of the Constitution, 
but its ratification or rejection can only be per¬ 
formed by the power where sovereignty alone 
rests, namely, the people themselves. We must 
not confound sovereign with delegated powers. 
The provisional authority of a convention to 
frame a Constitution, and submit it to the people, 
is a delegated power; but sovereignty alone, 
which rests exclusively with the people, can 
ratify and put in force that Constitution. 

• And this is the true doctrine of popular 
sovereignty, and I know of no such thing, 
nor does the Federal Constitution recognise 
it, as delegated or conventional sovereignty. 
The President, in a very lucid passage of his 
able message, gives unanswerable reasons why 
the people, and not conventions, should decide 
the question of Slavery in framing a State Con¬ 
stitution. He says, very truly, that from the 
necsssary division of the inchoate State into dis¬ 
tricts, a majority of the delegates may think one 
way, and the people another, and that the dele¬ 
gates (as was the case in Kansas) may violate 
their pledges, or fail to execute the will of the 
people. 

And why does not this reasoning apply with 
equal force to all other great questions embod¬ 
ied in a State Constitution ? And why should 
the question of Slavery alone override and ex¬ 
tinguish the doctrine of popular sovereignty 
and the right of self-government? Most fortu¬ 
nately, this is no sectional question, for it belongs 
alike to the States admitted or inchoate, of the 
South as of the North. It is not a question of 
Slavery, but of State rights and of State and 
popular sovereignty, and my objections to the 
Lecompton Constitution are equally strong, 
whether Kansas under its provisions should be 
made a free or a slave State. My objections 
are based upon a violation of the right of self 
government and of State and popular sovereign 
ty, and of forcing any Constitution upon the 
people against their will, whether it recognised 
Freedom or Slavery. Indeed, the first question 
which the people ought to decide, in forming a 
Government for an inchoate State, is, whether 
ihey will change or not from a Territorial to a 
State Government. Now, as no one who, with 
me, denies Federal or Territorial sovereignty, 
will contend that a Territorial Legislature is 
sovereign, or represents sovereignty, or that 
such Legislature (a mere creation of Congress) 
can transfer sovereignty, which it dees not pos¬ 
sess, to a Territorial Convention, this change 
from a Territorial to a State Government can 
only be made by the power where sovereignty 
rcs'B, namely, the people. Yet a State Govern 
ment. is forced upon the people of Kansas by 
the Lecompton Constitution, whether they will 
it or not, for they can only vote for the Consti¬ 
tution, and not against it. 

But besides the change from a Territorial to 
a State Government, which the people alone 
have, a right to make in framing a State Con¬ 
stitution, there are many other momentous ques 
tiona included in that instrument. It involves all 
the powers of State Government. There is the 
bill of rightg, the magna oharta of the liberties of 
a free people; tha legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions; the taxing power; the 
elective franchise ; the great question of educa¬ 
tion j the sacred relations of husband and wife, 
parent and child, guardian and ward; and all 


the rights affecting life, liberty, and property. 
There is also the question of State debts, of 
banks and paper money, and whether they shall 
be permitted or prohibited. As all free gov¬ 
ernment, as stated by Mr. Jefferson in the 
Declaration of Independence, depends upon 
“ the consent of the governed,” how can it be 
known whether the people would assent to the 
Constitution, unless it is submitted to their vote 
for ratification or rejection ? But if acquiescence 
can be presumed in any case, surely it cannot 
be in that of Kansas, where so many of the del¬ 
egates violated their pledge to submit the Con¬ 
stitution itself to a vote of the people, where 
the delegates who Bigned the Constitution rep¬ 
resented scarcely one-tenth of the people, and 
where nearly one half the counties of the Ter¬ 
ritory were disfranchised, and (by no fault of 
theirs) did not and could not give a single vote 
at the election for delegates to the Conven¬ 
tion ? 

I have heretofore discussed this subject main¬ 
ly on the question that conventions are not 
sovereign, and cannot rightfully make a State 
Constitution without submission to the vote of 
the people for ratification or rejection ; yet 
surely even those who differ with me on this 
point must concede, especially under the Kan¬ 
sas Nebraska bill, it is only such conventions 
can be called sovereign as have been truly 
elected by the people, and represent their will. 
On reference, however, to my address of the 
16th September last on the tax-qualification 
question—a copy of which was immediately 
transmitted to you, for the information of the 
President and Cabinet—it is evident that the 


in the very substance of its organization under 
the Territorial law, which could only be cured, 
in my judgment—as set forth in my inaugural 
and other addresses—by the submission of the 
Constitution for ratification or rejection by the 
people. On reference to the Territorial law 
under which the Convention was assembled, 
thirty-four regularly-organized counties were 
named as election districts for delegates to the 
Convention. In each and all of these counties 
it was required by law that a census should be 
taken, and the voters registered; and when 
this was completed, the delegates to the Con¬ 
vention should be apportioned accordingly. In 
nineteen of these counties there was no census, 
and therefore there could be no such apportion¬ 
ment there of delegates, based upon such cen¬ 
sus. And in fifteen of these counties there was 
no registry of voters. 

These fifteen counties, including many of the 
oldest-organized counties of the Territory, were 
entirely disfranchised, and did not give, and 
(by no faultof their own) could not give, a soli¬ 
tary vote for delegates to the Convention. This 
result was superinduced by the fact, that the 
Territorial Legislature appointed all the sher¬ 
iffs and probate judges in all these counties, to 
whom was assigned the duty by law of making 
this census and registry. These officers were 
political partisans, dissenting from the views 
and opinions of the people of these counties, as 
proved hy the election in October last. These 
officers, from want of funds, as they allege, 
neglected or refused to take any census or make 
any registry in these counties, and therefore 
they were entirely disfranchised, and could not 
and did not give a single vote at the election 
of delegates to the Constitutional Convention. 
And here I wish to call attention to the distinc¬ 
tion, which will appear in my inaugural address, 
in reference to those counties where the voters 
were fairly registered, and did not vote. In 
such counties where a full and free opportunity 
was given to register and vote, and they did 
not choose to exercise that privilege, the ques¬ 
tion is very different from those counties where 
there was no census or registry, and no vote 
was given or could be given, however anxious 
the people might be to participate in the elec¬ 
tion of delegates to the Convention. Nor could 
it be said these counties acquiesced; for wherev¬ 
er they endeavored by a subsequent census or 
registry of their own to supply this defect, occa¬ 
sioned by the previous neglect of the Territo¬ 
rial officers, the delegates thus chosen were 
rejected by the Convention. 

I repeat, that in nineteen counties outof thirty- 
four there was no census. In fifteen counties 
out of thirty-four there wag no registry, and not 
a solitary vote was given or could be given for 
delegates to the Convention in any one of these 
counties. Surely, then, it cannot be said that 
such a Convention, chosen by scarcely more 
than one-tenth of the present voters of Kansas, 
represented the people of that Territory, and 
could rightfully impose a Constitution upon 
them without their consent. These nineteen 
counties in which there was no census consti¬ 
tuted a majority of (he counties of the Terri¬ 
tory, and these fifteen counties in which there 
was no registry gave a much larger vote at the 
October election, even with the six months’ 
qualification, than the whole vote given to the 
delegates who signed the Lecompton Constitu¬ 
tion on the 7th November last. If, then, sover¬ 
eignty can be delegated, and conventions, as 
such, are sovereign, (which I deny,) surely it 
must be only in such cases as when such con¬ 
ventions are chosen by the people, which we 
have seen was not the case as regards the late 
Lecompton Convention. It was for this, among 
other reasons, that in my inaugural and other 
addresses, I insisted that the Constitution should 
be submitted to the people, by the Convention, 
as the only means of curing this vital defect in 
its organization. It was therefore, among other 
reasons, when, as you know, the organization 
of the so-callad Topeka State Government, and 
as a consequence an inevitable civil war and 
conflict with the troops must have ensued, 
these results were prevented by my assuring— 
not the Abolitionists, as has been erroneously 
stated, for my address was not to them, but the 
people of Kansas—that, in my judgment, the 
Constitution would be submitted fairly and 
freely for ratification or rejection by their vote ; 
and that if this was not done, I would unite 
with them, (the people,) as I now do, in “law¬ 
ful opposition” to such a procedure. 

The power and responsibility being devolved 
exclusively upon me by the President, of using 
the Federal army in Kansas to suppress insur¬ 
rection, the alternative was distinctly presented 
to me by the questions propounded at Topeka, 
of arresting revolution by the slaughter of the 
people, or by preventing it, together with that 
civil war which must have extended through¬ 
out the Union, by the solemn assurance, then 
given, that the right of the people to frame 
their own Government, so far as my power ex¬ 
tended, should be maintained. But for this as¬ 
surance, it is a conceded fact that the Topeka 
State Government, then assembled in legislative 
session, would have been put into immediate 
actual operation, and that a sanguinary collis¬ 
ion with the Federal army and civil war must 
have ensued, extending, it is feared, through¬ 
out the Union. 

Indeed, the whole idea of an inaugural ad¬ 
dress originated in the alarming intelligence 
which had reached Washington city, of the per¬ 
ilous and incipient rebellion in Kansas. This 
insurrection, rendered still more formidable on 
my reaching the Territory by the near approach 
of the assembling of the revolutionary State 
Legislature, and the very numerous mass con¬ 
ventions by which it was sustained. 


blood, by the Federal army, or to prevent the 
terrible catastrophe, as I did, by my pledges to 
the people of the exertion of all my power to 
obtain a fair election, and the submission of the 
Constitution to the vote of the people, for rati¬ 
fication or rejection. 

My inaugural and other addresses were, 
therefore, really in the nature of proclamations, 
(so often issued by Presidents and Governors,) 
with a view to prevent, as they did in this case, 
civil war and insurrection. 

Now, by my oath of office I was sworn to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
which I have Bhown, in my judgment, required 
the submission of the Constitution to the vote 
of the people. I was sworn also to “ take care” 
that the Kansas and Nebraska bill “should be 
faithfully executed,” which bill, in my judgment, 
as heretofore stated, required that the Constitu¬ 
tion should be submitted to the vote of the peo¬ 
ple ; and I was therefore only performing a sol¬ 
emn duty when, as Governor of the Territory, 
to whose people my first obligations were due, 
I endeavored to secure to them these results. 

The idea entertained by some, that I should 
see the Federal Constitution and the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill overthrown and disregarded, and 
that, playing the part of mute in a pantomime 
of ruin, I should acquiesce by my silence in 
such a result, especially where such acquies¬ 
cence involved as an immediate consequence a 
disastrous and sanguinary civil war, seems to 
me most preposterous. Not a drop of blood 
has been shed by the Federal troops in Kansas 
during my Administration. But insurrection 
and civil war, extending, I fear, throughout the 
country, were alone prevented by the course pur¬ 
sued by mo on those occasions; and the whole 


people, abandoning revolutionary violence, were 
induced by me to go, for the first time, into a 
general and peaceful election. 

These results constitute a sufficient conso¬ 
lation for all the unjust assaults made upon me 
on this subject. I do not understand that 
these assaults have ever received the slightest 
countenance from the President; on the con¬ 
trary, his message clearly indicates an approval 
of my course up to the present most unfortu¬ 
nate difference about the so-called Lecompton 
Constitution. Inasmuch, however, as this dif¬ 
ference is upon a vital question, involving prac¬ 
tical results and new instructions, it is certainly 
much more respectful to the President on my 
part to resign the office of Governor, and give 
him an opportunity of filling it, as is his right 
under the Constitution, with one who concurs 
with him in his present opinions, rather than 
go to Kansas, and force him to remove me by 
disobedience to his instructions. This latter 
course, in my judgment, would be incompatible 
with proper respect for the Chief Magistrate of 
the Union, inconsistent with the rules of moral 
rectitude or propriety, and could be adopted 
with no other view than to force the President 
to remove me from office. Such a course, it is 
alleged, would present me to the public as a 
political martyr in the defence of the great 
principle of self-government; but to go to Kan¬ 
sas with any such purpose, or with a certain 
knowledge that such a result must follow, 
would be alike unjust and improper. My only 
alternative, theD, is that of a respectful resig¬ 
nation, in the hope that Kansas and onr beloved 
country may be shielded from that civil war 
with which I fear both are threatened, by any 
attempt to force the so-called Lecompton Con¬ 
stitution upon the people of Kansas. 

I state it as a fact, based on a long and inti¬ 
mate association with the people of Kansas, 
that an overwhelming majority of that people 
are opposed to that instrument, and my letters 
state that but One out of twenty of the press of 
Kansas sustains it. Some oppose it because 
so many counties were disfranchised and unrep¬ 
resented in the Convention. Some who are 
opposed to paper money, becanse it authorizes 
a hank of enormous capital for Kansas, nearly 
unlimited in its issues, and in the denomination 
of its notes, from one dollar up and down. 
Some because of what they consider a Know 
Nothing clause, by requiring that the Governor 
shall have been twenty years a citizen of the 
United States. Some because the elective 
franchise is not free, as they cannot vote against 
the Constitution, but only on the single issue, 
whether any more slaves may be imported, and 
then only upon that issue, by voting for the 
Constitution to which they are opposed. They 
regard this as but a mockery of the elective 
franchise, and a perilous sporting with the sa¬ 
cred rights of the people. Some oppose be¬ 
cause the Constitution distinctly recognises 
and adopts the Oxford fraud, in apportioning 
legislative members for Johnson county, upon 
the fraudulent and fictitious returns, so falsely 
called, from that precinct, which recognition of 
that fraud in the Constitution is abhorrent to 
the moral sense of the people. Others oppose 
because, although in other cases the Presidents 
of Conventions have been authorized to issue 
writs of election to the regular Territorial 
or State officers with the usual judges, with the 
established precincts and adjudication of re¬ 
turns, in this case unprecedented and vice regal 
powers are given to the President of the Con¬ 
vention to make the precincts, the judges, and 
to decide finally upon the returns. 

From the grant of these unusual and enor¬ 
mous powers, and from other reasons connect¬ 
ed with the fraudulent returns of Oxford and 
McGee, an overwhelming majority of the peo¬ 
ple of Kansas have no faith in the validity 
of these returns, and therefore will not vote. 
Indeed, disguise it as we may to ourselves, un¬ 
der the influence of the present excitement, the 
facts will demonstrate that any attempt by 
Congress to force this Constitntion upon the 
people of Kansas, will be an effort to substitute 
the will of a small minority for that of an over¬ 
whelming majority of the people of Kansas; 
that it will not settle the Kansas question or 
localize the issue; that it will, I fear, be attend¬ 
ed by civil war, extending, perhaps, throughout 
the Union ; thus bringing this question back 
again upon Congress and before the people in 
its most dangerous and alarming aspect. 

The President takes a different view of the 
subject in his message; and, from the events 
occurring in Kansas as well as here, it is evi¬ 
dent that the question is passing from theories 
into practice; and that, as Governor of Kansas, 
I should be compelled to carry out new instruc¬ 
tions, differing, on a vital question, from those 
received at the date of my appointment. Such 
instructions I could not execute, consistently 
with my views of the Federal Constitution, of 
the Kansas and Nebraska bill, or with my 
pledges to the people of KansaB. Under these 
eircumstatces, no alternative iB left me but to 
resign the office of Governor of the Territory 
of Kansas. 

No one can more deeply regret than myself 
this necessity; bat it arises from no change of 
opinion on my part. On the contrary, I should 
most cheerfully have returned to Kansas to 
carry out my original instructions, and thus pre¬ 
serve the peace of the Territory, and finally settle 
the Kansas question by redeeming my pledges 
to the people. It is not my intention to discuss, 
at this time, the peculiar circumstances and 
unexpected events which have modified the 
opinions of the President npoh a point so vital 
as the submission of the Constitution for rati¬ 
fication or rejection by the vote of the people— 
much less do I desire any controversy with the 
President on this subject; yet, however widely 
my views may differ irom those entertained by 
him on this question—views which I have held 
all my life, and which, as involving fundamental 
principles of public liberty and of the Constitu¬ 
tion, are unchangeable—yet, as regards all 
those great Democratic measures which, I trust, 
will constitute the policy of his Administration 
in other respects, it will give me pleasure, as a 
private citizen, to-yield my cordial support. 

I have said that the Slavery question as a 
practical issue had disappeared from Kansas 
long before my arrival there, and the question 
of self-government had been substituted in its 
place. On some future occasion, I shall dissi¬ 
pate the delusion which has prevailed upon 
this subject, and show that, after three years’ 
experiment, w hen I arrived in Kansas, there 
were less than three hundred slaves there, and 
the number constantly diminishing; that, as 


Southern statesmen, John C. Calhoun and Jef- 
serson Davis, the winter olimate, even of East¬ 
ern Kansas, is colder than that even of New 
England, and that the Pro-Slavery Territorial 
Convention of Kansas, consolidated with the 
Pro-Slavery Territorial Legislature, on the 4th 
of January, 1857, nearly five months before my 
arrival there, did distinctly abandon the Slavery 
issue, because, as set forth by one of their num¬ 
ber, “ the Pro-Slavery party was in a small and 
admitted minority,” “and the co-operation of 
the Free State Democrats was invited, as the 
only hope of success, not to make Kansas a 
slave State, which was conceded to be impossi¬ 
ble, but to make it a conservative Democratic 
free State.” 

Even as late as the 3d of July, 1857, when 
the Democratic Territorial Convention assem¬ 
bled at Lecompton, in consequence of the laws 
of climate and the well-known will of the peo¬ 
ple, none contended that Slavery could be es¬ 
tablished there. Nor was it until my Southern 
opponents interfered in the affairs of Kansas, 
and by denunciation, menace, and otherwise, 
aided at a critical period by several Federal 
office-holders of Kansas, including the Surveyor 
General, (the President of the Convention,) 
with his immense patronage, embracing many 
hundred employees, intervened, and, as I be¬ 
lieve, without the knowledge or approbation of 
the President of the United States, produced 
the extraordinary paper called the Lecompton 
Constitution. Yet this act of intervention by 
Federal officers to defeat the will of the people 
seems to be sustained by my opponents; whilst 
my intervention, as it is called, in obedience to 
my duty and oath of office to support the Fede¬ 
ral Constitution, and to take care that our or¬ 
ganic law should be fairly executed, by endeav¬ 
oring to secure to the people of Kansas their 
rights under this act, is denounced and calum- 

It is still more extraordinary that the hypo¬ 
thetical remarks made by me as regards climate, 
in its connection with its influence upon the 
question of Slavery in Kansas, after that issue 
had been abandoned there—which views were 
consolidating the union between conservative, 
Free State, and Pro-Slavery Democrats, so as 
to prevent the confiscation of the Bmall num¬ 
ber of slaves then held in Kansas—have been 
denounced by many distinguished Southern 
Senators, who, when the Kansas and Nebraska 
bill was pending in Congress, and when such 
remarks irem them, if ever, might affect South¬ 
ern emigration, were then loudest in proclaim¬ 


ing that, because of its climate, Kansas could 
never become a slave State. Indeed, it seems 
that all. persons in and out of Kansas, whether 
in public or in private life, may publish what 
opinions they please in regard to these ques¬ 
tions, except the Governor of that Territory, 
who has so little power and no patronage. 

And now be pleased to express to the Presi¬ 
dent my deep regret as regards onr unfortunate 
difference of opinion in relation to the Leeomp- 
tou Constitntion, and to say to him, that as 
infallibility does not belong to man, however 
exalted in intellect, purity of intention, or posi¬ 
tion, yet-if he has committed any errors in this 
respect, may they be overruled by a superin¬ 
tending Providence for the perpetuation of our 
UnioD, and the advancement of the honor and 
interest of our beloved country. 

In now dissolving my official connection with 
your Department, I beg leave to tender to you 
my thanks for your constant courtesy and kind- 


MEETING OF THE KANSAS LEGISLATURE. 

The Legislature of Kansas Territory met on 
the 7th instant, but, there being no quorum 
present, an adjournment took place to the next 
day, when there were present eleven members 
in the Council and twenty-one in the House. 

The Council organized by electing C. W. 
Babcock President, J. K. Goodwin Secretary, 
and other requisite officers. 

In the House, G. W. Dsitzler was elected 
President, C. F. Currier Chief Clerk, and a full 
set of officers. 

The following is a copy of the message laid 
before the Legislature by Acting Governor 
Stanton: 

Lecompton, December 8, 1857. 
Fellow-Citizens of the Council 

and House of Representatives: 

In the absence of the Governor, who, by leave 
of the President, has gone for a short time to 
Washington on important public business, and 
while thus temporarily clothed by the organic 
act with all the powers and duties of the chief 
executive office of the Territory, I find myself 
compelled, by a sense of duty, to call you to¬ 
gether, in order that yon may adopt prompt leg¬ 
islative measures to avert the calamities which 
imminently threaten the public peace. 

From the representations of a majority of 
your own bodies, as well as from other informa¬ 
tion of an authentic character, I have reason to 
know that recent events have produced a pro¬ 
found agitation of the public mind, and that a 
sense of wrong and injustice, whether well or 
ill founded, and an apprehension of greater 
evils to arise therefrom, have aroused the peo¬ 
ple of the Territory to a condition of dangerous 
excitement. The proceedings of the late Con¬ 
stitutional Convention are the immediate cause 
of this trouble and alarm. 

The law passed at the last session of the 
Legislative Assembly, providing for the organ¬ 
ization of a Convention to frame a Constitution 
for the government of Kansas, as one of the 
States of the Union, was adopted at a period 
when, unfortunately, the people of the Territory 
were divided by a bitter hostility, resulting 
from the previous state of commotion and civil 
war. 

In consequence of this embittered feeling, 
and the mutual distrust naturally thereby en¬ 
gendered, one of the parties, constituting a large 
majority of the people, refrained almost entirely 
from any participation in the proceedings insti¬ 
tuted under the law aforesaid. The census 
therein provided for was imperfectly obtained 
from an unwilling people in nineteen counties 
of the Territory ; while in the remaining coun¬ 
ties, being also nineteen in number, from vari¬ 
ous causes, no attempt was made to comply 
with the law. In some instances, people and 
officers were alike averse to the proceedings; 
in others, the officers neglected or refused to 


the people to secure a representation in the 
Convention. 

Under the operation of all these causes tom- 
bined, a census list was obtained of only nine 
thousand two hundred and fifty-one legal voters, 

1 confined to precisely one-half the counties of the 
Territory, though these undoubtedly contained 
much the larger part of the population. At 
the election which followed in pursuance of the 
law, only two thousand two hundred persons, 
being less than one fourth of the registered vo¬ 
ters, participated in any manner in the choice 
of delegates, either by voting for those eleoted 
or for other persons. The average aggregate 
vote in favor of the successful candidates was 
about eighteen hundred. 

It thus appears that, in the election of the 
15th June last for delegates to the Convention, 
the great mass of the people refrained from vo¬ 
ting, and left the whole proceeding, with all its 
important consequences, to the active minority, 
under whose auspices the law had been ei act¬ 
ed, and also executed, so far as that could be 
done by the executive officers, without the con¬ 
currence of a majority of the people. 

That the refusal of the majority to go into 
the election for delegates was unfortunate, is 
now too apparent to be denied. It has produced 
all the evils and dangers of the present critical 
hour. It has enabled a body of men, not actu¬ 
ally representing the opinions of the people, 
though regularly and legitimately clothed with 
their authority, to prepare for them a form of 
Government, and to withhold the greater part 
of its most important provisions from the test, 
of popular judgment and sanction. It has cre¬ 
ated the present profound excitement, conse¬ 
quent upon the apprehension that Congress 
may admit the State under this Constitution, 
and that the people of Kansas may be thus 
forced to submit to the operation of a funda¬ 
mental law in the adoption of which they have 
had no actual participation. 

It is not my purpose, nor is it necessary, to 
inquire how far either of the parties into which 
the people were unhappily divided upon the 
proceedings in question was justifiable in the 
course pursued. The only important question 
which seems now to concern the people, or 
their representatives, is as to the legal and po¬ 
litical effect of the facts as stated—whether 
they do or do not impose upon the whole people 
an obligation to accept the work of the Con¬ 
vention, and to acquiesce in its plan of adopt¬ 
ing the Constitntion, and sending it up to Con¬ 
gress for the admission of Kansas as a State 
into the Union. 

If a Convention, organized as this was, can 
be considered as embodying in itself the sover¬ 
eignty of the people, the difficulty is undoubted¬ 
ly insuperable, and the omission of the majority 
to vote last June is past all present remedy. 
But, in my judgment, such a position cannot 
be successfully maintained. The fundamental 
principle of popular self-government, and espe¬ 
cially of that “republican form” which the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States guaranties to 
every member of the Confederacy, excludes the 
possibility of the delegation or transfer of their 
sovereignty by the people to any authority what¬ 
ever. In its very nature, that sovereignty which 
erects Governments and endows them with their 
legitimate powers can be exercised only by the 
people themselves. It is incapable of alienation, 
and is as inseparably inherent in the body of 
the people as are personal identity and inde¬ 
pendent will in each individual. The people 
cannot divest themselves of it, any more than 
an individual can divest himself of his own 
moral responsibility. Any other theory would 
involve the absurdity of the possible subjection 
of the sovereign to its delegated agent. For if 
the sovereignty be actually delegated or trans¬ 
ferred, it may evidently be used to enslave the 
sovereign people themselves. If the Conven¬ 
tion could enact a Constitntion, and put it in 
force of its own authority, it could readily adopt 
and perpetuate the most tyrannical provisions; 
for if the Constitution, as in this case, may be 
made permanent until 1868, it might equally 
be made perpetual and unalterable. 

In its essential character, when about to frame 
a State Government, the sovereignty of the peo¬ 
ple of a Territory is identical with that of the 
people of a State. It must necessarily be equal 
ly as plenary and independent; otherwise, the 
new State would not stand upon an equality 
with the old ones. The perfect equality of all 
the members of the Confederacy is the very 
basis of the Federal Constitution. It is true 
that a Territory cannot become a State of the 
Union without the consent of Congress. Bat 
thb discretion on the part of Congress does not 
imply the power to dictate institutions to the 
people of the Territory, or in any way to re¬ 
strain, or limit or force their sovereignty, in 
the exercise of its high function of framing its 
own State Government. The only rightful 
power which Congress has in the premises is to 
determine when the new community is sufficient¬ 
ly mature to assume an independent Govern¬ 
ment, and to recognise the identity of the peo¬ 
ple in their new form of a State. 

That clause of the Constitution guarantying 


to the States a “ republican form of Govern- 
! ment,” imposes the obligation to protect the peo- 
i pie in their sovereignty and to prevent its alien¬ 
ation, if that were possible, as a departure from 
the true republican form. Congress, therefore, 
has no rightful power to accept a State Govern¬ 
ment which has not received the sanction of the 
people who are to live under it. The attempt 
to exercise such a power wonld be a plain vio¬ 
lation of the Constitntion. It would be none 
the less a usurpation because the people might 
afterwards regain their violated sovereignty. 
The instances in which Congress has recognised 
and received new States, without the actual 
submission of their Constitutions to the vote of 
the people, are not necessarily in conflict with 
the principles now asserted. Doubtless, if the 
people of a Territory should quietly acquiesce 
in the adoption of a Constitntion passed for 
them, they might thus give very satisfactory 
evidence of their approbation. Bat no instance 
can be found on record of a Constitution accept¬ 
ed by Congress against the will of a majority 
of the people, expressed in any distinct manner 
whatever. 

It is not intended herein to assume that the 
people of the Territory are opposed to the Con¬ 
stitution which is to be submitted, in a certain 
form, on the 21st instant. It is sufficient for 
the occasion which now convenes the Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly and for the purpose of this com¬ 
munication, that there is wide spread dissatis¬ 
faction, threatening to disturb the tranquillity of 
the people. If there be any means of prevent¬ 
ing the discord and possible violence which are 
so seriously apprehended, as the result of the 
partial and imperfect election authorized to be 
held at the time named, under the authority of 
the Constitutional Convention, it is the solemn 
duty of the Legislature to ascertain and adopt 
the measures most effectual for that end. 

What appropriate and efficient measure can 
be adopted in the existing emergency, is a ques¬ 
tion not without difficulty. Some have proposed ' 
a repeal of the act of the last Legislature under 
which the Convention assembled and performed 
its functions. But, inasmuch as that law has 
been partially executed, it is doubtful whether 
an act of repeal would have the effect intended. 

It is certain, that if the Constitution were to be 
really submitted to the people, and they should 
ratify it by their vole, a legislative repeal, be¬ 
tween the dates of the submission and of the 
election, would not affect the validity of the 
sovereign act of ratification. The true purpose 
which, in my judgment, ought to control your 
legislation on the present occasion, and that 
which is perhaps the most pertinent and pacti- 
cable within your power, is to provide for the 
regular and legitimate exercise of the sovereign¬ 
ty of the people on those points in which the 
Convention has attempted to trammel or reslrain 
it; in other words, to provide for a direct vote 
under your own authority upon the adoption of 
the Constitution which is to be partially sub¬ 
mitted on the 21st instant, under the authority 
of the Constitutional Convention. 

I have already expressed the grave doubts I 
entertain as to the power of the Legislature in 
any manner to interfere with the proceedings 
of the Convention. Bat there can be no ques¬ 
tion as to your authority to provide, by a suit¬ 
able law, for a fair expression of the will of 
the people, upon the vital question of approv¬ 
ing the Constitution. That highest act of sov¬ 
ereignty, the act of delegating appropriate pow¬ 
ers, in the best form of words and with the 
proper limitations, to a state of organization, so 
deeply involves the dearest rights and interests 
of the people, that the very safety of our whole 
system of self government demands in all cases, 
but especially where any doubt or dissatisfac¬ 
tion prevails, an unequivocal ratification of the 
Constitution to be adopted. Perhaps a major¬ 
ity of the people may accept the instrument 
now before them in one or the other of the 
forms in which it is presented by the Conven¬ 
tion. In that case, there could be no ground of 
complaint; for I doubt not the whole people 
will cheerfully acquiesce in the will of the ma¬ 
jority, fairly ascertained. On the other hand, if 
the people should decide against the Constitu¬ 
tion in both forms, it would not be possible for 
Congress, without a violation of all popular 
rights, to admit Kansas into the Union under 
it. The way would then be fairly open for the 
passage of any other appropriate measure, by 
virtue of which the people, relieved from all 
former embarrassments, could elect their dele¬ 
gates to a Convention, and establish their own 
institutions, in their own way, in accordance 
with the provisions of the organic act and the 
fundamental principles of self government. 

It, is difficult to see what objection could be 
raised to such a law passed at the present time, 
and to be executed contemporaneously with 
the vote upon the Constitution as provided by 
the Convention. That body itself had its exist¬ 
ence from the authority of the Legislative As¬ 
sembly. This constitutes its whole title to 
regularity and legitimacy; for no valid claim 
can be based upon any supposed recognition 
by the people, inasmuch as the great majority 
of them refrained from all participation in the 
election. If that Convention, thus deriving its 
authority solely from the legislative enactment 
which called it into existence, can send up to 
Congress a Constitution for the State of Kan¬ 
sas, without actually submitting it to the peo¬ 
ple, the same Legislature may, with equal reg¬ 
ularity and legality, provide for an independent 
vote of the people upon the actual ratification 
of the instrument which is sought to be im¬ 
posed upon them. It is not to be supposed that 
Congress will disregard the voice of the people, 
legally expressed in the manner proposed, 
whether its decision shall bs for or against the 
Constitution. 

In pursuance of these views, I recommend 
the passage of a law directing an election to be 
held, either under existing regulations or in 
pursuance of other suitable provisions to be 
expressed in the act, in which the people shall 
be authorized to vote for the Constitution, in 
either of the forms presented by the Conven¬ 
tion, and also against that Constitution in both 
forms. As any law attempting to control the 
officers of the Convention, and those acting un¬ 
der them, would be of more than doubtful va¬ 
lidity, and might be wholly disregarded by 
them, it would be prudent to provide for a 
separate proceeding under different officers, but 
it might be of great convenience to the people, 
and of some efficiency for the objects in view, 
to hold this election at the same time and at 
the same places provided for in the proclama¬ 
tion of the President of the late Convention, in 
order that the result may be communicated to 
Congress at the earliest practicable moment, 
as the sovereign will of the people of Kansas. 

It would seem to me that this single act will 
be sufficient to meet this whole emergency, and 
to dispel the excitement which now threatens 
the peace of the Territory. If it be adopted 
substantially in the form proposed, without any 
embarrassing adjuncts calculated to arouse pre¬ 
judice and to produce discord, the earnest di¬ 
rectness and unity of the act, looking alone to 
the one great and rightful end of ascertaining 
the true will of the people and securing its as¬ 
cendency-, cannot fail to commend it to the ap¬ 
probation of all patriotio hearts in the Territo¬ 
ry and throughout the Union. 

The laws now prevailing in this Territory 
provide for the proper punishment of illegal 
and fraudulent voting; but there is no provis¬ 
ion which will reach the case of fraudulent re¬ 
turns. The cas8 of the late Oxford precinct, in 
Johnson county, was an enormity so great that it 
has nowhere been defended or justified. Yet the 
evil consequences of it are seen in the fact that 
even the late Convention has been so far im¬ 
posed upon, that iu its apportionment for the 
State Legislature under the Constitution it has 
assigned to Johnson oounty four Representa¬ 
tives, which must necessarily be based on the no¬ 
toriously false returns from that county. In or¬ 
der to meet the apprehensions naturally grow¬ 
ing out of these circumstances, I recommend 
the adoption of a provision making it felony, 
with suitable punishment, for any judge or 
clerk of election knowingly to place on the poll 
books the names of persons not aotually present 
and voting, or otherwise corruptly to make 
lalse returns, either of the election held by or¬ 
der of the Convention, or of any other election 
to be held in this Territory. 

I cannot close this communication without 
expressing mv deep regret that the absence of 
the Governor in this grave emergency will de¬ 
prive you of the benefit of his wise and patri¬ 
otic counsel. His great experience in public 
affairs, his profound knowledge of the causes 
and effects of political action, would have been 
of infinite service to the Territory in this dan¬ 
gerous crisis. Upon all occasions where he 
Has addressed the people, officially or other¬ 
wise, upon the affairs of the Territory, he has 
uniformly proclaimed his determination to exert 
all his official power and all his personal influ¬ 
ence to secure to the people of Kansas the right 
to decide, fully and independently, upon the 
adoption of their own institutions. Although 
my authority as Acting Governor is wholly inde¬ 
pendent of his, and cannot commit him in any 


way for my acts, I conceive that, in taking the 
responsible step of calling you together, and 
making the recommendations now submitted, 
lam but following to its logical conclusion his 
whole policy, in all of which I have heretofore 
cordially concurred. 

That your labors may be directed to the 
attainment of only good ends—that a benign 
Providence may preside over your deliberations, 
ana give you wisdom and moderation and for¬ 
bearance, such as shall be appropriate and effi¬ 
cient to allay the excitement and dispel the 
dangers which surround this distracted commu¬ 
nity is the earnest hope and prayer with which 
i commit to you the grave interests upon which 
you are called to act. Fred. P. Stanton. 
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• Jas. A. Stewart.* 4. H. W. Davis.*) 

I. Jas. B.Ricaud.*) 5. Jacob M. Kuukel. 
I. Jas. M. Harris.*) 6. Thos. F. Bowie.* 


THE ORIENTAL HORSE CHARMER. 

fTIHIS valuable little work on the horse, comprising the 
JL Arabian art for training the wildest horse or colt, and 


. J. L. Millson.* 

. John S. Caskie.* 
:. W. O. Goode* 

». Ths. S. Bocock.* 
I. Paulus Powell.* 
'. William Smith.* 


9. John Letcher.* 

10. S. Clemens. 

11. A. G. Jenkins. 

12. H. EdmundsonJ 

13. G. W. Hopkins.' 


NORTH CAROL 

. H. M. Shaw. 5. 

. Thomas Ruffin. 6. 
. Warren Winslow.* 7. 
. L. O’B. Branch.* 8. 


5. John A. Gilmer.) 

6. Alfred M. Scales. 

7. Burton Craige.* 

8. T. L. Clingman.* 


U AMANUENSIS. 

YOUNG man who ia a good anti swift penman, and 
understands ana write B Phonography with facility. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 
^ RETIRED CLERGYMAN, restored to healt 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

. John McQueen.* 4. M. L. Bonham. 

I. Wm. P. Mills. 6. James L. Orr.* 

!. L. M. Keitt* 6. Wm. W. Boyce * 

GEORGIA. 

. Jas. L. Seward.* 6. A. R. Wright. 

L M. J. Crawford. 6. James Jackson. 

. R. P. Trippe.*) 7. Joshua Hill.) 

:. L. J. Gattrell. 8. A. H. Stephens.* 

OHIO. 

. G. H. Pendleton. 12. Samuel S. Cox. 

. W. S. Groesbeck. 13. John Sherman.*) 

. L. D. Campbell.*) 14. Philemon Bliss.*) 

. M. H. Nichols.*) 15. J. Burns. 

. Richard Mott.*) 16. C. B. Tompkins.) 

. J. R. Cockerel. 17. Wm. Lawrence. 

. Aaron Harlan.*) 18. Benj. F. Lei ter.*) 

. Benj. Stanton.*) 19. Edward Wade.*) 

• L. W. Hall. 20. J. R. Giddings,*) 

I. Joseph Miller. 21. J. A. Bingham.*) 

.. V. B. Horton.*) 


ADAMS, SWIFT, & CO., 

Bankers and Real Estate Agents, 


on deposit: Real Estate boug] 
ion; Lands located by warrants i 


HENRY M. WHITNEY, 

B OOKSELLER and Stationer, Post Office Building. 
Honolulu, Oahu, H. I. 

N. B. Books, Magazines, Newspapers, and all kinds ol 


ave time and money by addressing 
S. FARM AGENCY, Cincinnati O. 


1. Samuel O. Peyton. 7. H. Marshall.*) 
. W.L.Underwood.) 8. James B. Clay. 


1. A. G. Watkins.* 6. Geo. W. Jones.* 

2. H. Maynard.) 7. John V. Wright * 

3. Samuel A. Smith* 8. F.K.ZolIicoffer .*) 

4. J. H. Savage* 9. J. D. C. Adkins. 
6. Charles Ready.*) 10. W. T. Avery.* 

MISSOURI. 

1. F. P. Blair, jr.) 5. S. H. Woodson.) 

2. T. L. Anderson.) 6. John S. Phelps.* 

3. Jas. B. Clark. 7. Sam. Carnthers.* 

4. J. Craig. 


ENGLISH BOOKS, CHOICE ENGRAVINGS, 

PAINTINGS, &c,, 

No. 33 South Sixth street , abave Chestnut , Philadelphia. 


A RETIRED PHYSICIAN, 

/ 75 years of age, 

[Whose sands of life have nearly run out, discovered, 
I while in the East Indies, a certain cure for Consinnp- 
I tion, Asthma, Bronchitis, Coughs, Golds, and General 
I Debility. The remedy was discovered by him when 
9 his only child, a daughter, was given up to die. He 
had heard much of the wonderful restora ive and healing 


.. W. J. Niblack. 

. Wm. H. English.* 
. James Hughes. 

. James B. Foley. 

. David Kilgore.) 

. James M. Gregg. 


7. John G. Davis. 

8. James Wilson.) 

9. Schuyler Colfax.*) 

10. Charles ChaBe.) 

11. John U. Pettit.*) 


being* as request it, this recipe, with full and explicit 
directions for making it up and successfully using it. I 
He requires each applicant to enclose him one shilling— I 
three cents to be returned as postage on the recipe, and f 
the remainder to be applied to the payment of this ad- / 
vertisement. Address I)r. H. JAMES, / 

No. 19 Grand street, Jersey City, N. J.X 

PRINTING. 

TJOOK, Pamphlet, and Job Printing, neatly executed by ' 
O BUELL It. BLANCHARD, corner of Indiana svena* 







